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PREFACE. 



'^C!oHE along sir! come along!" calls out m 
stentorian tones the Captain of a Biver " Penny 
Boat" to a late arrival on the Old Swan Pier 
at London Bridge one hot July day, when the 
steamer's deck was crammed with a living mass 
of passengers already nearly suffocated — " Always 
room for one more, you know. Bill " {aotto voce 
to his subordinate at the gangway). . 

Here is my apology for presenting a simple 
yam to that portion of the British Public who 
care for — shall I say "Yachts and Yachting?" 
— ^no, " Sailing" is more appropriate and defines 
my meaning to the letter, and the two things are 
qnite different. There are several books on the 
subject, I am glad to say, and they one and all 
have great interest for me, and I can only hope 



•n. 

that this one viU serve to amuse others in the 
. ' same way, and that there is " room for one more." 
I don't want to give a dissertation on Beligion 
tjr Political Economy, or the Government of the 
good Dutch people, or tut yachts' hands to pieces 
with a wordy warfare as some sailing writers do, 
but intend to stick to my subject, and if the 
"Log of the ' Water snake '" has a coat of 
varnish on it, it is a very thin coat, and is only 
barely sufficient to prevent its being a too cut 
and dried affair. 

5. F. S, 
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CHAPTER I. 



" I SAY, old man, why on earth should 'nt we go 
to Holland in the " Snake " this next Long ? 
Those rivers and wide creeks in the map look 



awfully jolly, but I have'nt got a chart of eni, 
though. I'll get one next time I'm down in 
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the Minories, and see what they're like, and 
what the depth of 'em is." "All serene: of 
course we can go — there was a 10-tonner who 
went round to Hamburg a little time ago, I 
read some book about it, and they got round 
easily enough, but did'nt come back again — sold 
their ship or something ; but its not very far, 
anyhow, and we could get over from Dover in a 
few hours, and there are lots of harbours along 
the coast, I know ; and it would be a joke to go 
foreign, would 'nt it! You get that chart, and 
we'll have a look at it and see." 
' This was a fragment ofconversation between the 
writer (the happy owner of the " Watersnake ") 
and his friend, colleague, and first lieutenant 
Pen, one day, some little time before the 1st 
of August, 1878, which fired our veins to "go 
foreign," and gave rise to our Dutch cruise. 

Next time I was in the Minories, flattening 
my nose against the windows of most of 
the shops in that nautical street of curious 
name, I bought the desired chart, and instantly 
saw our project to be quite feasible, as far 
as plenty of water was concerned. I came 
home, therefore, in triumph, and sent a post 
card to Pen instantly. And that post card, 
followed by a few oth^s, settled the fact that we 
were bound .to Botteidam. 
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Now I had been to Rotterdam before, but I 
arrived there by train from Cologne, and coming 
to Rotterdam by train from Cologne is a very 
plebeian manner of arriving, compared with 
coming to Rotterdam from England in one's own 
boat, and it is, in fact, quite a different thing 
altogether. 

So much, in a few words, for our project. Now 
for the little ship which was to be our home for 
three months on salt water and on fresh, and 
which usually lay either at her anchor, or at 
moorings a little below Erith Pier, in what is 
very conamonly called the "iowdon" River. She 
was a small cutter of about 7 tons, built at 
Portsmouth in 1873 ; but re-decked, sparred, 
canvassed, and thoroughly overhauled and re- 
fitted by McWhirter, at Erith, in 1878, of pretty 
smart appearance, and not over done with sail. 
Dimensions as follows : Length over all, 34 ft. 
6 in. ; Counter, 6 ft. ; Beam, 8 ft. ; Draught of 
Water, 5 ft. She had iron ballast inside, and a 
small lead keel of half-a-ton. Of course carvel 
built, and with considerable rise of floor. Stern- 
post not much raked, and clew of mainsail 
plumb with taffrail. Main cabin, 10 ft. 3 in. 
long ; after cabin, 3 ft. 6 in. long ; a good 
forecastle with room in it for a bed-bunk, but 
with which, however, it never was fitted. Her 
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fittings below were mostly of teak and maple, 
freneli-polislied ; which looked well. The little 
after cabin was entered by a lailder through the 
cabin top on starboard sii.le, and had a washstand 
on starboard side, and a 6 ft. berth on port side ; 
which was carriedalongunder the deck, and passed 
along one side of thesteeringwell. Thelatterwas 
2 ft. 7 in. long, and completely shut off from the 



main cabin by a bulk-head, which had fitted ou 
it a small shelf to take tlie binnacle in a handy 
position. In most small yachts one enters the 
cabin through folding or sliding doors, and the 
question is usually, where on earth is the binnacle 
to go! 

The whole crew of the " Watersnake " num- 
bered tiiree : No. 3 being ray brother, who was 
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not in very good health, and who thought a 
complete change of life might do him good. We 
were, therefore, an amateur crew. No hand, no 
boy, no dog, not ev.en a cat to curl up in front of 
the forecastle stove, and make things look home- 
like when the kettle was on the boil, and sang 
merrily over the red hot coke. 

" Shall we have a boy on board just to wash 
things below ? " said I. " No ! " said '' Pen." 
'^ No ! " said No. 3. " Argal," as they say in 
Shakspere, we didn't take that boy ; but, all tlie 
same, we " were a merry crew." 

Provisioning for three months required some 
consideration, but, of course, we were to get 
fresh things when and where we could. But 
that pile — a second great pyramid — of tins from 
Hugh Wood and Co., heaped up on the cabin 
carpet ! How are we going to stow all that lot 
in the lockers, and — " Now, I say, Pen, if you 
will* persist in shrieking with laughter in that 
idiotic way, how do you expect things ever to be 
got stowed. No, not like that ! Put those big 
tins of whole chickens in .first, they're only for 
Sundays and grand occasions, cau 't you see ? 
Hullo ! here's old Mac. Come along, Mac, and 
have some lemonade, you'll find somewhere to 
sit, if you're careful," And in comes McWhirter, 
famed for fine work on the Thames, breathless, 
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but beaming ; gradually getting his not skeleton 
form through the 15 iucli forecastle door. 



"And ye 're away at laat, Mr. Spid, and tae 
Hawlland, tae. Aweel-weel, and she's jist the 
thing forr ye, and nice and cormforrtahle, tae, ye 
cuid hae nae finerr, and here's luck tae ye ! " 
And down disappeared the lemonade (you can't 
persuade Mac to touch anything else, if yon try 
for a week). 

These little incidents occurred while the boat 
was on the Hard, where we had put her on her 
** legs " for the sake of convenience ; and were it 
not fiir the number of people loitering; about, and 
the dirtiness of the water, and the breaking of 
some big steamers' heavy swell, at intervals. 
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Erith Hard would not be a bad place. The niceBt 
hard I know of, is on the sand beach at Bern- 
bridge, where there is not a sonad, except the 
rippling of the water, and the far off clink of 
workmen's hammers on the railway works up 
the harhoor. A nice, clean, qniet, peaceful spot, 
gradually, I fear, doomed to have its peace 
broken ip apon by excnrsionists, and its privacy 
destroyed. It is the &te of all nice places. 



Before we warp off, a word about one's toggery 
CD hoard a small craft. What is best to wear? 
Now, we all liad pilot cloth, and blue jerseys, and 
flannel ehirts, and bine worsted caps, and india- 
mbber soled shoes. All of which sounds pro~ 
fesncmal, certainly ; but still there are drawbacks 
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even to professional costume, e.g, : a thick pilot 
cloth pair of trousers are not nice to go aloft in, to 
cast-off the topsail lacing in a hurry, and get the 
fid out of the topmast — till they grow pliant 
with sheer old age — they are too stiff and thick. 
Whereas " flannels " are charming, and allow 
perfect freedom of action ; but these, again, are 
not warm enough on many a summer night, and 
get to look dreadful after a little brasswork 
cleaning has been got through, and they have a 
plentiful modicum of brickdust and oil daubed 
upon their soft surface. In one short week their 
pristine beauty is gone for ever, and we all know 
the washerwoman's hands don't improve them, 
how yellow and dismal-looking they are when 
they come back from that mysterious institution 
the "«;a«A." Aren't they? Wretched! The 
question lies between pilot cloth, white flannel, 
and blue serge, no doubt. The first is heavy 
and stiff, and when wet won't dry. The second 
is easily wet through, but dries easily, and is 
supple, but spoils in appearance with the least 
thing. The third is a kind of go-between, and 
perhaps is best of all^ as it dries soon, and allows 
one to bend one's knees, and yet is fairly warm, 
it should be of good substance, otherwise it soon 
perishes. So much for toggery, which ends up 
my first chapter. 
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•CHAPTER II. 

WATER — HAULING OFF — AN ADDITION TO CREW — 5TNDBB 

WAY — THAMES BARGES — FROM ERITH TO RAMSGATE, 

AND RAMSGATE TO DOVER — THE BREAKER. 

In a small yacht it is. necessary to carry a supply 
of water safficient for at least a week, and the 
best forna of vessel in which to carry it has 
always been a matter of some difficulty. If it is 
kept in a tank made to fit low down under the 
forecastle floor, or under the well (and the 
" well " would seem to most people the most 
natural place in which to find water, I fancy), 
it can't be got out of its tank without some 
dodging. I have known men use an indiarubber 
pipe, just to give themselves a drink ; but a pipe 
won't be of much service if any quantity is 
wanted, unless it can be used as a syphon, and of 
course a syphon won't act unless the tank is 
sufficiently high up to permit the outer end of 
the tube .to be lower than the inner one. A 
screw plug is sometimes fitted in the top of the 
tank, and a long narrow dipper dropped in, but 
this won't work when the water gets low. If, 
again, the precious element is kept in a cask or 
breaker, the breaker takes up a lot of space, and 
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gets musty after a time. But we, ourselves, had 
a breaker of which more anon. It had been 
ordered for a fortnight before our start, but came 
not (in the eventful day, and no less than four 
telegrams were wasted on its oaken and brass- 
bound sides, and its destination was shifted first 
from Erith to Ramsgate, then from Bamsgate 
to Dover ; and, in the meanwhile, we had to get 
two 2-gallon tin cans, and one 1-gallon, and 
these were pretty handy, especially, the little one, 
which could be lifted about with ease during 
culinary operations, to which purpose alone the 
whole of the forecastle was devoted, and, during 
which, many a savoury odour made the mouths 
of two the crew water, while the third was engaged 
with the frying-pan, and surreptitiously tasting. 
How much nicer sausages and coffee seem on 
board than on shore ! Hence the enjoyment, no 
doubt, by the sailors of " Bristol City," of the 
far fanied " pickled pork and captain's biscuits," 
and their being ranked in the category of " other 
good things." 

But now we warp off, at last, and drop down 
to moorings below the pier to wait for next day, 
and get things " squared " below, wash the decks 
down, and feel we have done with Erith Hard for 
a time. Pen trains home for a few hours, to get 
his kit ; and, on returning in the evening, just 
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when tea is hot and snug-looking on the cabin 
table, and the candle lamp is pretending to shed 
its beam around, lo and behold, a new voice, a 
fourth hand ! " F./' of surgical renown, and 
brim full of skeletons and ornithology. " Only- 
coming as far as Ramsgate," says he. " Oh ! " 
say I. " Wonder where you'll' sleep ; we're full 
to the beams with stores and people already, you 
know ; but there's the counter, anyhow, and of 
course you don't mind a few damp mops and 
deck brushes nestling lovingly against your 
cheek in the silent night. All serene, heave 
your things below." And, in he came, and 
stowed himself somehow, in a miraculous manner, 
being more than a fathom long. " I say, ' F.,' 
you may be some good, after all/ Awful jolly 
for us to know that if we fall from the crosstrees, 
and get cracked on the skylight, you can mend 
us again ! " " Well ! I hope you've got a meat 
saw in the tool chest, then — there's nothing like 
being prepared." But our confidence waned 
somewhat, when that meat saw came into the 
question, I noticed. 

That night, having done a fair day's work on 
board, we sat up late and made merry ; but I 
made my crew clearly understand that it was 
only for a treat, and that the " Watersnake '* 
always kept good hours as a general rule. 
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My brother said that he'd sleep in the fore- 
castle, and we'll hope he did. True, he made a 
kind of nest for himself on the fore side of the 
bitts (which came through the deck), but whether 
he slept, or not, in a temperature of 80 degrees, 
I can't say, I had the after cabin to myself, 
where I could pop up and down the ladder at 
pleasure, and at a moment's notice while at 
anchor, and not interfere with anybody, though 
my apartment was, I must confess, somewhat 
limited in area. Pen slept in the berth on port 
side of main cabin, and " F." in the starboard. 
Somebody wondered if the Statutes of Distribu- 
tions applied to the crew's nocturnal arrangement, 
but nobody knew or even deigned to answer such 
a poor thing in the way of jokes, moreover they 
were getting sleepy. 

^ * ¥^ Mt M^ 

" Hang it ; what's that ! Oh ! Um ! Well ! 
I'm awake ! Dash it I " Various expressions, 
in varied tones of voice from Pen, as his skipper 
dropped half-a-teaspoonful of cold water on his 
sleeping nose at 7 a.m. next morning. It did 
thie business ; and now we will plunge straight 
away into the log of our cruise, which I now take 
from the original log book kept day by day with 
but little labour at the time, but affording much 
subsequent gratification to the writers thereof. 
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August IQth, — Nice breeze from S.W. (the 
usual quarter). Slipped moorings about mid-day, 
and reacKing dowu a little beyond Heme Baji^ 
brought up somewhere in the neighbourhood cii 
the Pudding Pan. We had a good sail, but 
nothing of much interest happened. Heaps of 
barges, but they were nothing new. Many a 
good smart turn to windward have I had in 
company with a barge, and so has nearly everyone 
else — capital craft they are certainly — sail well, 
if not too hard pressed, draw nothing to speak of, 
for their size, and, as somebody has said, " one 
could give a ball on board in the main cabin," 
and a very good one too. I have heard of a 
barge capsizing in sailing a match, but she was 
completely covered in with her hatches, and so 
shipped nothing below ; and the crew, who got 
out on the weather side to look at the view, 
screwed her round somehow, and the wind, getting 
under the sails, righted her again, and then 
canvas was reduced and she proceeded ; but I 
never heard whether she came in first, as she 
ought to have done to make the story perfect. I 
have sometimes thought that a small barge of 
about 10 tons would be good fun, as a sailing 
boat for smooth water ; but I never saw anything 
of the kind till quite recently, when I discovered 
the very thing in the Eiver. Crouch, at Burnham, 
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in Essex. Turn to tlie " Log of the ' Viper,' " 
and you will see all aliout that unique little vessel. 
I say " unique " because I believe her to be so, 
though T may be wrong. She would be better 
with some ballast, and not qnite light ; but the 
ballast should be fixed, and not apt to shift in a 
sudden pnfi". A lead floor laid down in strips 
would be good, about l-inch thick. So much for 
barges. I need add no more concerning them, 
as they have been so frequently talked abont, and 
sketched, and written of by so many already. 

Auffuat llth. — During the night the wind 
freshened a good deal on the flood tide, and the 



old "Snake" rolled dreadfully, rollwl, in iact, 
so much, that each rail dipped, first oue aide, 
and then the other, and it takes a V{!ry heavy 
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roll indeed to effect this, in fact I never have had 
it happen before in any craft. Breakfast, while 
at anchor, was impossible ; poor Pen was rolled 
out of his berth, and fell upon a little tin case 
with sharp edges, which held knives, forks, and 
spoons, and happened to be upon the floor at* the 
moment, and hurt himself rather severely, and 
was all but incapacitated thereby. One of my 
crew was sad and doleful below, with qualms, 
not of conscience, but of a much more material 
part of him. So two of us only were left sound, 
and a hard job it was for us to get the anchor, as 
the motion was so extremely violent with the 
fresh W. wind. When we had succeeded, and it 
was only a question of time, and patience, and 
steering, and holding on ; and when the foresail 
was run up she was quieter, and we ran comfort- 
ably, under a reefed mainsail, past the Pan Sand 
Red Buoy, and Tongue Light, taking this Channel, 
instead of the favourite old Gore Channel, by way 
of a change. After a bit it was " Gybe ! '* for 
the N. Foreland, and with a good breeze we ran 
into Bamsgate Outer Harbour till 10 p.m. Then 
warped into dock and slept peacefully. 

August 12th. — In dock. Being an amateur in 
the carpentering line, and fond of wood or metal 
work, I took advantage of the quiet berth to rig 
up a species of rack which I had made at home. 
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and which was dignified by the name of the 
" wardrobe." It was of mahogany and certainly 
useful, but it was not the ordinary landsman's 
idea of what a " wardrobe " should be. It had 
neither doors, nor looking-glass, nor drawers, 
but was a framework supporting the most 
commonplace shelves in the world ; still, it went 
by the name of the " wardrobe,'.' and was used 
as such, flannel shirts, socks, handkerchiefs, 
reposed in it in profusion, and were out 
of the way. And I think I may venture 
to blow my own trumpet loud enough to announce 
the success of my handicraft in the eye^ of the 
old " Snake's " crew. I also know this, that 
though they deserted their skipper basely, all the 
time lie was at work on that wardrobe ; yet, the 
moment it was finished, they took the very 
earliest opportunity they could get of cramming 
it chock full of their various odds and ends, and 
small belongings, that's certain. Now here was 
a sad and melancholy incident, the skipper got 
toothache^ and the starboard side of his face 
looked like a model of half the dome of St. Paul's. 
Nevertheless, he pegged away at that wardrobe 
with national determination, but a chill was at 
his heart as he sent a note to the dentist. 

13^A. — Grave that molar one more chiance, 
but it was obdurate, and having made an 
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^pointment, when night came, ita unfortunate 
possessor slowly and sadly " laid him down," 
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and dolefolly "thought on the morrow." Oar 
invalid left the ship to-day; he foond the 
exertion of roaghing it, rather more than he 
expected, so now we were reduced to our original 
nnmher of three. " F." having determined not 
to leave as so soon, hat to come across the 
Channel, and stay as long as he could. 

14M, 11 a.m.— With a firm step with one 
1^, and a qnavering one with the other, walked 
tip the hill to that dentist ; • • • • over 
the scene that followed a veil may he drawn, 
• . • * 11.30 a.m. — Bat what joy on walking 
back down that bill 1 hurrah I I had a good 
valk over to Pegwell Bay, where, I've heard, 
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the natives live exclusively on shrimps, but can't 
say for certain. 

ISthy 16thy 4* l'''^'** — Looked at the people, 
shops, sands, and other things to be seen, 
and then got our clearance, and with 2 reefs down, 
turned as far only as Deal. Strong wind, rough, 
dingey painter must needs part just when we 
were in the thick of it, and didn't want it to. 
Dingey painters always do. Ran foresail down, 
and after one failure got dingey on board, and 
lashed her down on the counter. Her painter 
was tarred hemp, and this hasn't got the ghost 
of a bit of stretch in it : the right stuff is bass 
rope well laid up, which will spring and give, 
like a piece of elastic. Manilla doesn't make a 
good painter, for it pulls out to nothing, and gets 
very kinky when wet ; how it would be if tarred 
I don't know. I never came across any tarred 
Manilla that I am aware of. But, of course, 
for a small yacht, and especially on anything of 
a long cruise, one should have a Berthon Dingey ; 
they are far the best of any folding boats, and 
if they have a fault, it is that their floor is not 
quite so wide and flat as it should be, but there's 
not much to complain of in them, they are 
a very good and well matured invention, and 
their designer deserves, and I think receives, the 
blessings of the sailing population in general. 
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We brought up oif Deal ; one of us went 
ashore in the evening, and reported the presence 
of many, people on the pier, but whether or no 
there was anything special going on I can't say. 
He also brought off a supply of fresh bread, 
which nearly fell overboard in the dark, as he 
had no " shoregoing bag " with him, and there 
was a little "jump " on. 

18tL — ^Turned round the S. Foreland to Dover 
in company with a lugger, tack and tack together. 
Brought up outside the harbour, and pulled over 
to pay a visit to the owner of a cutter of 18 tons 
lying near, which had very curious hollow bows, 
and an exceedingly broad stern, which was 
certainly not my idea of what a good sea boat 
should be like. Reached out about 6 miles and 
back again "for a sail." Harbour crowded. 

19th. — My log says "Did nothing, cleaned 
up generally." Now although that looks like 
the report of an idle day, yet to the initiated 
it may tell of a regular busy day, but without 
much to show for it. Think, reader 1 of the 
many, many little household jobs to be done ; 
ponder upon the looking after, and polishing 
with nasty brickdust, and greasy oiled rag, the 
skylight brass guards, the rudder head cap, the 
copper stove chimney, and several other things of 
that ilk ; charming to the eye when resplendent 
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under a plentiful application of elbow-grease^ 
but which would for ever bring dishonour 
upon the true yacht-sailor character of the 
" Watersnake's " crew of amateurs, if left tar- 
nished, and dismal looking to the keen glance 
of the crews of other vessels lying alongside I 
Think also of what has to be done below ; how 
buttons will come off, even on board a yacht, 
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and how they must be sewn on again, especially 
on oilskins ! Think of the clothes to be sent to 
the wash I Think of the cooking things to be 
attended to, and the stove every few days oiled 
and blacked, the carpet swept daily, and, perhaps, 
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tacked down here and there. Certain of the 
sails to be aired, when an opportunity' of setting 
them has not occurred for a while, and little 
•carpentering jobs done. And do not forget that 
there is always some work to be done on the 
rigging, always something. One can't be idle and 
say, "Well, I'm blest if I've got anything more 
to do ! " AU of this, and more besides, is quite 
irrespective of washing down, and actual cooking, 
and performing one's own toilet ; whicli last item, 
though, it is needless to say, was always of the 
simplest, and did not necessitate the presence of 
a valet on board. And yet there are people who 
say that it is a lazy life ; may be it is some- 
times to those who do not care about their ship 
looking smart, and everything being neat and 
-shipshape, as I do myself. The fact is, it is my 
hobby, and that is the explanation of what my 
benevolent friends say, when they are good 
enough to inform me, as they occasionally do, that 
I have " got water on the brain." 

iOtlu — Painted topsides afresh, and gave the 
inside of the bulwarks a coat of pale blue, 
which looks well against the bright varnished 
teak covering board, I always think. Lying 
in the quiet dock was a good opportunity, 
and we had to wait for that breaker before we 
<30uld leave for the other side of the silver streak. 
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21si. — Paint hardening. Telegraphed for the 
"breaker, and walked np Shakepere Cliff, and 
wondered at the miracaloaB tooghness of 
that child whom a soldier is said to haye thrown 
over, but who was not killed thereby, when we 
looked down its precipitous face. Is it not a 
remarkable thing, by the bye, that there are no 
lines of flints in the chalk cliffs, West of Dover, 
the Pilot book notices it, I see. 

22nrf,— •More commnnication concerning the 
breaker. Aired cabin coshions, bedding, &c. 



23n2. — ^At last the arrival of the wanderer 
was announced by one of the crew, who bad 
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been regularly up to the station at intervals 
thronghoat the last two days, and who came 
mshing down with jubilance depicted in his 
countenance, and the breaker was at last installed 
upon, chocks made for its reception weeks ago, 
and screwed down to the floor of the after cabin. 
But, although but a 6-gallon affair, it took up aU. 
awful lot of room in that after cabin ; but we 
(especially I myself — it was my "bedroom" 
recollect — ), had to make the best of it, and 
with a rug upon the top, it formed a seat, 
anyhow. Then we got out of the dock, in the 
cool of the summer evening, and, as the wind 
was nowhere, — an Irishman's hurricane straight 
up and down ! — ^brought up outside to wait till a 
fair start could be made on the morrow. 



CHAPTER III. 



AuffuttZith. — Light easterly wind, sliifty. Qotooc 
auchot at 5 a.iD., and stood across to Cape Blanc 
Nez. When half-way across, setjih-topsail : Pen 
being the hand at the bowsprit end for the occa- 
sion, and as the old " Snake " dipped him once or 
twice in the swell, there were jokes floating 
aboat on board as to his " having his greatest 



beam below the water line," and he scmmbled on 
board again glad to be, as he said, once more on 
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"terra firmal" Off the Cape, the wind fell 
away, and then shifted to N. Wly., but very light, 
and we were a very long time passing the red beacon 
E. of Calais — an odd structure, something like 
the Chapman. Got spinnaker on bowsprit, and 
after four hours of almost calm, we slid along 
again, and let go off Dunkerque at dusk, abreast 
of what they call the " Pilot's Mast." I have 
never been into Dunkerque Harbour, but believe 
it to be good, but these harbours along the French 
and Belgian coasts are all very similar, being 
long narrow straight cuts between two piers, un- 
comfortable because tidal, and with a boat that 
isn't meant to take the ground and look after 
herself lying on her bilge on a sand or mud bank, 
there is everlasting attention to be given to the 
mast rope to the quay. True, sometimes one can 
by means of a little ingenuity arrange the head 
and stern-fasts and the mast rope, so that when 
the boat just ceases to be water-borne, the mast 
rope will first come taut, but this won't do unless 
the^wind is off the land, or unless one can have a 
breast-fast from the outer side to keep the boat 
off the quay : and a breast^fast is often im- 
possible, and always wants watching as it usually 
has to be slacked down for other craft to pass at 
intervals. One of my favourite anchorages is the 
East Swale, at the back of the Isle of Sheppey — 
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a quiet little place with a town not very far off — 
good holding ground, and but little traffic : 
altogether infinitely preferable to any tidal har- 
bour of the Belgian type. If the harbour one's 
vessel is lying in has a dock, such as is to be 
found at Dover or Ramsgate, why of course that 
is a different matter, and one can be tranquil and 
apprehensive of no danger, unless the harbour 
authorities take it into their heads, to run the water 
out, when one is left in a nice mess, as might be 
expected. But notice is always given. I've 
often seen some score, or more of smacks lying 
in the bottom of the dock at Ramsgate with 
their crosstrees nestling lovingly together and 
their masts at an angle of about 45^. " Don't 
they look picturesque!" says someone at my 
shoulder — some artistic individual of course.- 
^^ Picturesque be hanged " — I growl in reply — 
" You^d look picturesque if you had to have your 
dinner on board of one of ' em — just try it on one 
of your house gables first and then you'll have 
an idea or two — ^picturesque ! — pooh I I like to 
see things ship-shape." Plop I plop I and I 
pull away at my pipe, and cordially hate those 
harbour authorities in my secret soul. 

25«A.— Being in an open anchorage I did not 
" go to bed," but just turned in with a flannel 
suit on, in case of having to arise in a hurry ; for 
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Dimkerque Roads are pretty well exposed for 
small craft, though they afford good shelter to 
large ones. Turned out wide awake at 3.30, and 
with some difficulty, I must confess, inspired my 
crew with sufficient enthusiasm to do likewise. 
I made such a row with the stove and coal scoop 
(which dwelt in the coal bunker) that they both 
sat slowly up and execrated their skipper in a 
mean manner, till, warmed by the appearance of 
the fire and the prospect of some breakfast, and 
my ardent assurance- of a jolly good run after- 
wards, they arose at length, dressed, and fell 
to upon the toast, and their wrath at their 
slumber being broken into at such an unearthly 
hour was gradually appeased. There was a good 
S.W. breeze and a dull sky, altogether a good 
sailing day. Under whole mainsail, and with 
topmast housed, we made a quick run along the 
land, passing Ostend, Blankenburg, and the other 
towns with their straight harbours and piers — 
through the Appelzack and Franche Pass against 
tide, and then getting our first glimpse of 
Holland, stood over to Flushing with a slashing 
breeze and some short slop in the Schelde, in- 
tending to get through the Creek at the east end 
of the Island of Walcheren called the " Sloe " to 
Zieriksee. But to make a very ancient quotation, 
" L' homme propose, &c." We ran into the Sloe, 
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and in the still water, with just a little ripple on 
it instead of the sea-reach — ^like Schelde, and 
turbulent little 3-foot waves, (high enough to try 
the bowsprit and keep the foredeck swimming, 
although a 3-foot wave doesn't sound much) we 
made good running. Somebody standing on the 
bank in a blue cotton blouse hailed us with 
something or other, about 1^ miles in, near, a 
little house with a good deal of green paint about 
it, and which looked as if it ought to be an inn 
of some kind— but what he said we couldn't 
make out — most likely it was Dutch, anyhow we 
slid along, and the place (which is very much like 
Hole Haven drawn out a few miles) got narrower 
and then suddenly widened out a little into a 
kind of pond — ^but deep water. " Hullo ! look 
ahead — I say, by Jove I Which way ? Sharp 
now, in mainsheet I " Down goes the helm, and 
she's round like a top and up in the wind. " Slack 
up jibsheet I down with your foresail and let go 
the anchor, smart now I " And overboard it goes 
in half a minute, as it was all ready fortunately, 
and we were brought up in about 1^ fathoms, 
looking at each other in amazement. Right 
ahead of us and all across our placid river a 
moment ago, and right astern of us now that we 
were head to wind, was a great earthen embank- 
ment — a regular cul de sac. No sooner was the 
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jib run in than down we went below to look at 
tbat chart again. " Well, I 'm blest I " we each 
say. " Look here ! this chart shows a ^ Railway 
Projected,' but here's the railway apparently 
in full bloom I Is there no lock or bridge or 
samethinff! how on earth are we ever going to get 
out of this again if we can't get through ? it's so 
awfully narrow we shall have to tow somehow — 
that's not pleasing !" " Lets go on shore and see 
if there's anybody about — I don't see a single 
soul as yet." We pulled ashore in the dingey, 
and discovered a lone railway official — ^poor man, 
buried alive amid a waste of marshes. He had 
a diminutive dwelling, with a few children litter- 
ing around, but he was ignorant of every language 
save his own— even Greek, and was as dense as 
his own signal post. One of our number tried 
his best to explain by pantomimic gestures (at 
which I nearly burst with suppressed laughter) 
that we had no idea the railway was there, but 
thought we could get through to Veere. If any- 
one wants to imagine how this was explained, let 
him try and do it himself by dumb show, and if 
he hasn't got a warm jacket in five minutes after 
he's begun — ^well ! I'm surprised, that's all ! 
Now the fact of the matter is, that the chart we 
had was dated 1874, and although it seemed 
reliable in every particular save this and one 
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other, it led us into this entertainment. Always 
make a point of getting the latest charts pro- 
curable, or at least, see that an old one is not 
defective, and compare it with a new one, and 
make the necessary alterations in ink. Some 
charts stand good for many years, whereas others 
will be rendered useless by shifting sands, new 
buoys, &c., in a twelve-month. The proper 
route to take from Flushing to Veere is through 
the Middelburg Ship-canal . (which I have since 
been through) — a good wide efficient canal it is 
too — the town of Middelburg being situated 
about half-way along it. There are only two 
locks, and these will take large vessels. I once 
bought a pair of ^ sabots ' in Middelburg, price 
5d., they would sail, I believe, if fitted with 
a centre board ! As for the Sloe, though *^ no 
thoroughfare " might well be stuck up at the end 
of it, yet it affords a very snug little anchorage 
for small craft. One need never anchor off 
Flushing and roll about in discomfort ; but run 
into the creek a few hundred yards, and then 
bring up. There is very little tidal stream in it. 
At about 10.30 p.m., rowed on board again, 
had a good supper, and pondered together upon 
the evils that some Bailway Companies inflict 
upon the innocent. 

26th. — By the rarest miracle in the world there 
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was a little shift of wind just when we wanted 

j it — it went round into the East, and instead of 

J having to carry out our lugubrious ideas of 

* towing of the evening before, we were able to 

* sail as straight out of that creek as we sailed in. 
' We thanked all the saints in the calender heartily. 
\ Beached down the E. Grat, and were then he- 
:^^ calmed, and brought up for want of wind off 
^ Domburg — ^rolled a good deal in the night with 
^ a sort of swell which there was. In the evenino: 
^ there was indeed a southerly wind in the bread 
^ room, as we ran clean out of the " walking stick 
'^^ of existence," as some one called it. (Sea life 

seems to improve one's appetite anyway I always 

find). Breakfast next morning, the 27th of 

August, was rather dismal in consequence — poor 

Pen was wretched, and said his life was a burden to 

^ him — all because he had no bread with his coffee 

^ and eggs and marmalade (the latter popularly 

known as "Squish " amongst men hailing from 

the " 'Varsity ") ; so he sat with a woe-begone 

f^( I countenance on the extreme verge of one of the 

t^ cabin sofas,- and made an oration as to the 

C melancholy side of existence in general, and sail* 

ing in a 7-tonner in particular, while he nibbled 

something he fished out of a tin as if it were 

1 poison^ and unfortunately there wasn't even a bit 

^^ of dry biscuit on board to wash it down with ! 
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However, we soon got under way, and with a 
fresh breeze, S.Wly. again, ran through the 
Roompot (which I believe is Dutch for ^ cream- 
jug '), close past the white Schaar buoy, and 
Veere in the distance, on our starboard hand, and 
the little town of Colijnsplaat. When to the 
southward of Zieriksee, we thought we should be 
able to cut off the tail of the sand called 
Galgenplaat, but cut it a shade too close and got 
aground — it was quite fine and smooth, and the 
tide flowing or we would not have attempted it — 
we remained about half-an-hour, and then got off 
and cleared the rest of the bank all right. This 
place would make the most splendid cruising 
ground for canoes, i.e., fair sized sailing canoes ; 
occasionally one does come, and one of the " Bob 
Roys " has, I am aware, been on the Zuyder Zee, 
but that boat was unlike the modern canoe in 
most ways. One would require a canoe large 
enough to sleep in at anchor, there is no doubt, 
and for many days together perhaps. In the 
narrower water of Keeten Mastgat the tide runs 
strong, and we went through it like a steamer — 
the steamers which ply here by the bye — ^little 
boats about the size of our London " Penny 
Boats " — are called " Passage Boats,'* and follow- 
ing one through here found us the way yery com- 
fortably. The channels are mostly intricate, but 
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pretty deep, indeed, some are very deep, running 
to about 22 fathoms. Hauled our wind round 
Noorplaat ; shoaled our water over Dintelplaat ; 
passed Ooltgensplaat, north of Vlakte, and stood 
down the River Maas to Slyk Plaat — an awful 
lot of " plaats." All of a sudden, during tea 
(without any bread), without any warning, there 
came down upon our devoted heads a fierce squall 
of wind and rain— but the wind came first— 

" When the rain comes before the wind 
" Topsail halyards you must mind : 
" When the wind comes before the rain 
" Soon you may make sail again." 

and it was so in our case. Tea things had to look 
after themselves, which they perhaps did to the 
best of their ability* It was smart while it lasted , 
and laid the little " Watersnake " in to her well 
coaming, even in the smooth water— the port 
bowsprit shroud hook parted, and the bowsprit 
curled round to leeward like a soldier's cane : the 
topsail was laced and Pen was up aloft and 
clinging on like a bull dog to the masthead, while 
he cut the lacing adrift, and I hard up the tiller 
and put my back against it, and how she did pull 
to be sure 1 I thought the topmast would go as 
sure as a gun, but it held : it was " down with 
foresail 1 up with main tack I " after the topsail 
was off her, and then " Weather topping lift I 
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set taut I drop your peak," and then as I had no 
room to run, and as it was so thick with driving 
rain that we could see nothing, and the place was 
chock full of sands, the anchor was stocked and 
got over the side in the fastest time on record, 
and like the 10-tonner of old days in Battersea 
Reach, which some writer tells us about in au 
amusing manner— we ran down all sail and calmly 
anchored to wait till it was over : it was the only 
thing I could do in such a place, and as for the 
rain, everything simply streamed^ including our- 
selves, and we after a minute's consideration, like I 
a flock of sheep, one after the other, retired below, 
changed every single thing we had on, and 
waited for it to clear. Danger there was none, , 
except that of getting' ashore on one of those 
confounded banks, and the whole river is not a | 
couple of miles across — it was a very odd scene, 
and so very sudden, and very short, for in an j 
hour's time from its commencement, we had fitted 
a shackle where the broken hook was (a shackle 
can always be depended on), set the sopping 
sails again, got the anchor out of the ground, 
and were dt Hellevoetsluis. On arriving, we 
made fast alongside of a tug, just in the mouth 
of the Voorne Canal, and it is not surprising that 
we sufiered a good deal from disturbances during 
the night — boats coming in and going out, and 
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whistlings, and shriekings of steam, &c.j Ac, and 
in the early dawn, our neighbour, the tug, must 
needs think it necessary to depart too. This, of 
course, iiecessitated a shifting of all our fasts and 
finally disturbed us for the rest of the ^ night, for 
we thought " well I as everybody seems to be 
alive already, we may as well be alive too ! " and 
so breakfast was started. But I musn't forget 
one thing — the very first thing Pen did was to 
rush on shore and purchase a supply of beautiful 
long crusty loaves, full of holes like Gruyere. 

28th. — ^An old woman came off in an ancient 
boat, with an ancient looking lad to row her 
about, and brought us a large basket full of 
plums and other fruit — the whole affair, I think, 
was two francs, if I remember rightly. "We all 
fell to of course, and soon made havoc amongst 
the said plums — ^they were first-rate certainly. 
All fruit is good on this side of the water, and 
very inexpensive. 

During the morning I made inquiries about the 
Voorne Canal and the rest of the distance to 
Eotterdam amongst the hands on the wharf, and 
one of them offered his services to pilot us there. 
As my chart only shewed the way as far as 
Hellevoetsluis properly, (it was an Admiralty 
chart of small scale rather) and gave no sound- 
ings beyond that place, I accepted the man's offer, 

D 2 
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and lie came on board. His name was Mattheus 
Greirdika, and he spoke English well, and took 
the anxiety off my mind as to the channel beyond 
the canal : to the canal itself I had no objection, 
as one can't come to grief in a canal, bnt with 
the unknown tidal river beyond it was quite 
another thing. It turned out to* be well buoyed 
though : the usual white buoys being left on the 
starboard hand, according to the sensible plan 
adopted throughout these Dutch Rivers. We 
had a strong wind, fair, and ran through the 
canal under headsails, whole sail not being per- 
mitted it seems. Set the mainsail when out of 
the lock at the north end — (our pilot was himself 
steering, and though doubtless a good pilot was 
not a very good helmsman, and after running by 
the lee for some time and saying there was no 
need to gybe, in spite of my suggestions that we 
should do so, he suddenly let the boom come over 
with a tremendous thump— very annoying, but it 
is best to keep the helm oneself always, and 
merely follow the pilot's directions as to course, 
not allowing him to toach the tiller) and ran past 
Schiedam and Delfshaven, — both towns of old 
repute, but whose ware has ceased to hold its 
sway to a very great degree for many years now — 
to Rotterdam, arriving at our destination, a small 
harbour in the roadway at 4.30 p.m. And here 
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the crew of the ** Watersnake " made rejoicings, 
inasmuch as they had at last successfnlly carried 
oat their plan suggested many miles away, and 
sailed from Erith to Rotterdam. 

And now some friends appeared on the scene 
and had their share of the ship's stores, and we 
all had a spell on shore and then cruised about, 
bathed and swam in the river, and had an 
agreeable and jolly time till the 9th of September: 
gave our topsides a coat of black and touched up 
some of the blocks and bright work with a little 
varnish, and the eyes of the rigging with white 
paint, and did a variety of odd jobs preparatory 
to our return ; not omitting a supply of (rather 
poor) bird's eye at Is. per pound, some Cognac, 
Cura^oa^ and Niersteiner from tfie many stores on 
the quay : while these are being shipped on 
board we will end up our Chapter IIL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOMBWABD BOUND — KSETXN MASTGAT AGAIN — BAD 
WBATHBB— NISUFOBT— YSBT BAD WSATHBB — ^BELGIAN 
CANALS AND STBEBT8— OOCKLIS— THB GOAT— THE 
DINGST— OUT or HABBOUB ONGE MOEK— CALAIS — 
CHOPS— THE OLD LAMP MENDEE— THB BIG BABGE IN 
ST. FIEBBE — DBPABTUBB VOB ENGLAND — DEAL — 
THDNDEBSTOBM IN THB CHANNEL— DOVEB—DUNGENESS — 
DOVEB AGAIN— LOSE BOWBPBIT. 

September 8tL — ^Homeward bound, after our 
pleasant visit to the big Dutch city ; pleased 
were we to have been, and to have had such an 
opportunity of seeing everything, and all the 
time perfectly independent of hotels, as we 
carried, snail-like, our home with us ; and pleased 
were we, perhaps, to depart, when we thought of 
those mosquitos, which came regularly at sunset, 
and hummed and sang their small songs in our 
ears down by the water's edge, and left certain 
unmistakeable traces on our cheeks and foreheads 
before each day broke. Somebody should get a 
Dutch Act of Parliament, or something to 
abolish . those mosquitos. The "Fiona" was 
lying at anchor off the town for some days, and 
Mr. Alexander de Haas, the yachting agent at 
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Eotterdam, informed rae that she left owing to 
her owner's inability to withstand the attacks of 
these troublesome insects. 

We got nnder way with sqnare-headed topsail 
and jib topsail set, and while I was at the tiller, 
just potting about waiting for Pen, who was off 
somewhere with the dingey, there came a sudden 
little puff between the houses which laid her over 
rail under, all in a moment, so that she flew along, 
and it was just about as much as ever Pen could 
do— he was ahead of us, and just waiting for us 
to come up — ^to leap on board, with a good drift 
of painter in his hand, and take a turn with it 
round the mainsheet as we shot by him. " F." 
was up to his eyes getting the topsail off her by 
himself, and of course I couldn't bear a hand 
without leaving the tiller, and to leave the tiller, 
crowded round with shipping as we were, would, 
in all probability, have entailed disaster. We 
turned down nearly as far as Maaskus, and there 
dropped our anchor. Thick mist all night and 
next morning. After that absurd little solitary 
puff the wind faded away to almost nothing, and 
we needn't have troubled ourselves about taking 
&e light kites down as it turned out. It was 
only a draught. 

9th. — Beat down to mouth of canal, and then 
had to bring up for a time, as the flood made up 
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too strong for us to do any good over. After 
getting the anchor again we made a leg oat from 
the land, but were taken eastward very fast by 
the tide ; went aboat and just looked along the 
land on starboard tack, progressed slowly, and 
after an uneventful sail, bore up and went into 
Hellevoetsluis River, and brought up close under 
the land a little below the town. 

lO^A. — ^Along former course, through our old 
friend Keeten Mastgat, with nice little breeze. 
Jib header set. Brought up off Zieriksee in 
deepish water — about 11 fathoms — ^beautifully 

f 

clear, and inviting a swim. Pen voyaged up in 
the dark that night to Zieriksee for supplies : he 
found his way across the fens by some magic I 
suppose, for he came back again after a two or 
three mile walk in the dark, looking as if he had 
contrived not to fall into a canal on the way, but 
it was a wonder, anyhow, as the place bristles 
with them. 

lltL — Had that swim, and a very good one it 
was too. Pen always blows and puffs like several 
grampl (I suppose this must be the plural of 
grampus), when he comes to the surface to 
breathe his natural atmosphere after his usual 
"flatter," as we used to call it, (it wasn't a 
" header," anyhow). Isn't it jolly climbing up 
by the bobstay and drying on the fore deck — on 
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the smooth wann-feeling soft-wood planks — 
with a big rough towel, and hearing some frizzling 
going on over the stove through the open fore- 
hatch close beside you, and then rushing down 
to breakfast feeling as crisp as a sand boy. 0, 
reader! doesn't it make your hair curl at the 
very thoughts ? Here as I sit in grimy, murky 
London, in the midst of smuts and blacks, and 
pale careworn £su;es, all hurrying, and the owner 
of each one wearing out the one single life 
which he does or ever will possess in the one 
conmion path, in the one common desire of gain- 
ing so many pounds, shillings, and pence ; when 
I happen to be down in the very core of the great 
town — ^in the Gity — and watch the varied expres- 
sions of men of all ages who pass by, and see 
that one and all, with but few exceptions, look 
harrassed and prematurely tired, I often think 
of the sun-browned fishermen down at the quiet 
little fishing village of Leigh, and of those fine 
specimens of powerful men, who form the crews 
of the Penzance luggers, and others beside, all 
round our coasts ; and I often feel what a contrast 
there is between these two distinct classes of 
human beings, and if ever the latter grumble and 
are discontented — ^and this sometimes is — one 
might with some fervour exclaim with Virgil : 
'* fortmifttoBy si sua bona nftrint." . 
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But no one ever was perfectly contented, I 
suppose, since the keel of the world was laid* 
Who doesn't remember the story of the 
discontented man, who, on his shuffling off this 
mortal coil and removing to a higher sphere, 
where he was questioned by a friendly spirit as 
to his grievances then, replied that he still wasn't 
quite satisfied, as his nimbtis didrCt fit I 

"Now then, old man, let's have that spinnaker 
out, just our breeze, smart with it." Pretty 
little breeze after that digression. So we glide 
down the Boompot against tide, and stand 
across from Domburg to the outer black buoy. 
Made the red revolving light of the Wielingen 
Light-ship, N.E. of Blankenburgh, then the 
lights of the town of Blankenburgh itself, and 
passing Ostend, dropped our anchor at the turn 
of the tide at 2.30 a.m. Full moon, very fine 
and steady light breeze all day ; carried big 
topsail and set spinnaker on boom or bowsprit as 
required, but hardly touched a rope all day. 
Glass fell towards evening and continued to £all 
durmg the remainder of the night. 

\2th. — ^.Weather not looking well, but we had 
to get somewhere, and wanted it to be Dunkerque. 
Housed topmast and reefed bowsprit, shifted to 
2nd jib, and reefed mainsail as the wind 
freshened. Turned as far as Zuydcoote, with 
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flood and first of ebb. Glass fallen rapidly since 
last nighty and as she didn't seem to do any good 
much over the tide, and as the weather looked so 
bad I bore up for Nienport, where we could get 
in before the water fell too much. When about 
1^ miles from the pier-heads, the wind suddenly 
shifted from W. to N.W and N. in a bad squall, 
of course putting us on a dead leeshore, the boat 
was smothered, and we had to get the mainsail 
off her altogether ; but hanng a good gripe, she 
reached along in the foam under headsails only. 
" Will the jib stand ? " shouted Pen in my ear. 
" It must stand I " was my only reply. It blew 
about as hard as I have ever known it to blow, but 
the sails stood well, being fairly new Lapthorne's. 
None of us had time to put on oilskins, and we 
were drenched in three minutes. The dingey was 
half-full when we reached the piers, and would 
have been lost in another few minutes, but we 
were just in in time. "How about water?" 
from my crew. " I think there'll be enough 1 " 
and with certainly a lot of anxiety, I bore up, 
and tore between the pier-heads. " Down head^ 
sails ! " and we shoot up the narrow harbour for 
a couple of miles nearly, to Nieuport under bare 
poles a good deal faster than one could walk, 
anyhow. There was a depth of about 2 fathoms 
of water, or a little more between the piers, which 
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gave us none too much with the sea running. 
We were glad to make things snug and dry 
ourselves a bit alongside of the quay, up at the 
funny, desolate-looking town. Of course this 
was the beginning of the equinoctials, and 
fortunate it was for our little vessel and our- 
selves that we had that harbour under our 
lee. It was awftil to note the fSall of the 
glass since the day before^ but what a grand 
invention the glass is. 

13^A. — In harbour ; weather as bad as it 
could be, rainy aujd squally. Investigated 
matters on shore, and stumped about the paved 
streets and looked at the massive stone work 
of the canals. All their canals are well con- 
structed, and I should say that labor is very 
cheap. Splendid lock gates, too, and such 
massive wood work about them. One canal may, 
I believe, be entered by a small boat at Calais, 
and left at the other end, somewhere in the 
Schelde, it is marked on the chart. So if a small 
boat owner wishes to work through Holland's 
splendid rivers, he has only to get across the 
Channel on a fine day on his own legs, or, if the 
weather is bad, to ship his canoe, or whatever 
he has, on board of some steamer, and all the 
rest is easy for him, and devoid of danger ; 
and do the same on the return passage. And as 
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for Dutch waters — ^no one who wants any 
information respecting them should be ignorant 
of the existence of Mr. Moen's admirable book 
upon the subject. His steam yacht " Ytene " 
(which, by the bye, I saw at Eotterdam), has, 
I think, been everywhere in Holland. We walked 
down to the seaside "fashionable" part of 
Nieuport and looked at the sea and the Ostend 
boat, which passed along inside the banks, as 
she always does in bad weather. The collection 
of hotels and houses with apartments down 
here is called Nieuport Bains. 

Felt lazy this evening, and had table d^Mie 
at the hotel, and then went back the mile and a 
half or two miles to the town by train. All 
the road between the two halves of the town 
is paved with large stones, although only 
about 6 carts pass in the course of a day, so 
that the road surveyor's office is, I should think, 
a sinecure, if it exists at all. The little 
" Watersnake," with her British red ensign 
attracts much attention here naturally, and there 
is ceaseless admiration of her white buttless 
decks, and everybody on the quay must needs 
finger the wire topmast shrouds as she lies at 
the bottom of the quay- wall at low water. Our 
bobstay purchase being a little shaky^ I bought 
a piece of Belgian rope for a new one — such 
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curious stuff — a kind of pale grey hemp, made 
in the town and very fairly laid up. 

There is a very great rise and fall at springs 
here — sometimes our rail is level with the street 
and sometimes our crosstrees — and that's some- 
thing considerable. A pilot boat, a big ketch, 
came in under very snug canvas indeed, she 
had been out all night and had had enough 
of it. 

l^th. — Bad weather, rigged a very small lug 
which we had with us for the dingey, and also 
fitted a tiller to her rudder, with a view to a 
little sailing in the harbour. We got some 
most splendid butter at a shop facing the quay, 
lOd. a pound, and that a Dutch or Flemish 
pound, a good* bit more than our English one. 
The good lady of the establishment was most 
obsequious and larded her speech (a curious 
mixture of Flemish and French) with " Yes, 
Captaine ! Yes, Captaine I '* accompanied with 
many smiles and bows, at every corner. I'm 
sure she must have missed the crew of the 
" Watersnake " when we left. 

15tL — Bad weather ; walked over the sand 
hills and sailed in the dingey (when there was 
too much wind for the yacht we sailed quite 
comfortably in the dingey — odd ! but this is 
often the case.) Had good fun with the small 
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lag and whistled for wind in the middle of the 
hardest pnffs of the gale, she was as stiff as a 
chnrch, under ahont a square yard of sail. 



16th, 17th, 18th and 19th.— Very mnch ditto. 
Hoped the gale had broken its hack by now, and 
looked for finer weather in a day or two. 

20th, — Pen and myself made a small explora- 
tioD of another canal in the dingey, leaving 
" P." deeply immersed in " Under two Flags." 
We got somewhere round at the back of the 
town, and then the canal seemed to end in a 
etd-de-aae. We espied a Dutch .craft over the 
steep bank which sloped down to the water 
almost perpendicularly, and which formed the 
end of onr canal, and Pen must needs bnra 
with a desire to see that craft more clearly. 
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We therefore made the boat fast to something 
and climbed the left hand bank, finding ourselvea 
upon the top of a ridge-like bank ranning 
along the side of oar canal and joining the 
bank of the canal in which the Dntchman was, at 
right angles. Now in the middle of onr bank 
was a post, and to that post -was fastened a 
goat with a good scope of painter. " I say, 
Pen ! look at that goat ! you don't imagine that 
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I 'm going to stroll past that goat do yon ? I 
hate aU goats, and I don't like the expression of 
his eye ; he's fierce, I know he is. I don't want 
to see the other canal partieularljf. Bet yon don't 
pass him either ; I'll bring np here and look at 
you." " Hot I" says Pen, more forcibly than 
with regard to well tnrned language, " I '11 get 
past him all serene." And he did, tmly, while 
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I stood and roared with laughter at the per- 
formance. While he fancied the goat's thoughts 
weriB elsewhere he made a rush ; of course the 
goat made a rush too at precisely the same 
moment ; and when he was snubbed by his 
painter, and nearly, I should say, choked thereby, 
there weren't six inches between the top of his 
head and Pen's pilot cloth trousers, I bet. But 
he scored the victory, saw his Dutch boat and 
the canal, and repeated his entertainment while 
repassing the goat The scene was so funny that 
my throat quite ached with laughing. You see 
by no possibility could he get to the other canal 
except along the path he took, the banks being so 
steep, and there being so much water round about. 
Needless to say that I was in the minority for 
the rest of the afternoon. But I hate goats. 

We found ourselves shut in the canal by tidal 
gates when we got back, and had to leave the 
dingey till about 1 a.m. next morning, when the 
tide was again high, and Pen and F. went for 
her in the " centre of the silent night," as they 
called it, and brought her through triumphantly 
while I was dozing. 

21st. — Pen's birthday ; consequent Niersteiner. 
Weather better, much, so we warped laboriously 
down the narrow harbour, and, alas! igno- 
miniously stuck on the mud, about two-thirds of 

E 
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the way down. This was dismal, but there we 
were, anyhow, so we make her list the right way 
on the bank, and the tide soon left her nearly 
dry ; and this after all our hard work. Potted 
about in the dingey and found some cockles on 
the beach — at least when I say "some" — ^there 
were thousands. This was a great find, and was 
owing to F's keen eye, the which no fish, flesh 
or fowl escapeth ever. They were brought on 
board, and boiled and consumed at tea with much 
relish, and our only regret was that we hadn't 
been to that place where they were before. 

As one of the crew, no matter who, was helping 
himself rather liberally to the said moUusks (I 
am open to correction if they are not moUusks by 
the by), another one of the crew cited in a digni- 
fied and impressive manner, the story of the 
Yankee on board the steamer : he said that there 
once was a steamer, and there were many passen- 
gers on board of her, all of whom, as the dinner 
hour approached were observed to slip down the 
companion stairs swiftly and sit themselves down 
so as to be in readiness for the conung steward 
the moment he arrived. Ordinary steamer fare 
was in abundance, but the most reehercM dish 
^pon the cabin table was a dish of early peas ! 
perhaps there might have been twenty peas to 
«ach passenger if they had been served out one 
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by one all round, but if this had been originally 
the intention of the steward, it was signally and 
suddenly frustrated by the proceedings calmly 
taken by a gaunt Yankee who sat at the top of 
the table, and who, without the smallest com- 
punction helped himself to about three-fourths of 
the whole of the contents of the dish. The 
horrified passengers around looked and gasped as 
their prospects diminished, and but one elderly 
parson alone ventured to remark in a mild tone, 
but with many suppressed feelings, " You seem 
fond of peas. Sir 1 " and all that he drew from 
that Yankee was " Waal I Stranger 1 I guess I am 
a whale at peas I " 

As soon as the ship floated we warped down to 
the mouth of the harbour and anchored for the 
night. By this time we had had enough of 
warping, and in fact, had been at it most of the 
day, with miles of rope and any amount of mud. 

22nd. — My birthday. Oddly enough it always 
happens to come every year on the day after 
Pen's 1 we noticed that it did so on this occasion, 
9& usual. ^ Got away out of Nieuport Harbour at 
last, and stood along shore with a fresh beam 
wind off the land — ^through Dunkerque Roads and 
into Calais : beat up the harbour half-way, and 
then were towed up by two men with a long thin 
Tope. Went alongside of quay : good berth, with 

E 2 
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ladders up the wall. English yawl, "Blanche," 
not far from us. 

23rd. — F. was obliged to return home greatly 
to the regret of the rest of the ship's company, 
and he left for the land of his forefathers by 
steamer. We were now of course rather short 
handed, and had usually to take turns on shore, 
first one and then the other, always a dismal pro- 
ceeding. But in the afternoon both of us went 
up the town together with the after-cabin lamp 
which had got smashed, in search of a tinman or 
blacksmith or somebody, which we eventually 
discovered in the shape of a very little, very old, 
shrivelled gentleman, who had his abode in the 
outskirts of the town. To him we entrusted our 
brazen luminary for repairs to hull, standing by 
him and watching the operation with interested 
eye. It was necessary to solder some part of 
the lamp, and when it was done the little old 
gentleman produced a bit of sulphate of copper 
which he wetted and rubbed over the bright 
solder and immediately it assumed a brass like 
colour to my astonishment and information. I 
often have occasion to solder various articles at 
home, but never knew of this " tip " before. 

Got some good chops in the town — the first we 
had had since leaving England — did'nt they go 
down well ! 
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24ith. — Out of our last foreign port and bound 
across for home waters. Light wind, shifty, and 
calms. Got out nearly to Ruytingen buoy : then 
drifted and " lollopped " west. Sky over in the 
S.W. clouded over and became black as ink. 
Close reefed mainsail and set small jib, expecting 
wind. Very heavy thunderstorm came up against 
what little wind there had been before, and a 
large barque lying about a mile from us, snugged 
herself down in expectation of something ap- 
parently, so the crew of the " Watersnake " 
waited with no little anxiety to see what would 
happen. We had one puff only— a cold, chilly 
puff, and then the black mass of cloud passed 
over — thunder and lightning and all — and we 
were left in peace with a gentle rippling S.W. 
breeze, and thankfully shaped our course for 
Dover : shook out our reefs one by one. But as 
the E-ly. going tide was strong, it was a question 
of whether we should fetch Dover, so as the wind 
would be off the land round the S. Foreland, we 
preferred not to starve her, so put her head for 
Deal and brought up off the pier at 2.30 a.m. 

Much has been said by different writers as to 
the advantages and disadvantages of the extreme 
brilliancy of the S. Foreland electric lights. It 
certainly is difficult to judge of one's distance from 
the land on which they stand, but it seems more 
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to be a question of practice than anything else, 
and moreover, there are other lights to go by, so 
that one ought not to be deceived. But it often 
seems as if one never would get near them, as it 
did on this occasion. We were about half-way 
across the channel when they lighted up, and we 
sailed and sailed, and there they seemed to 
remain, just the very same for several hours 
together, tUl we at last did get close under them: 
and we had perhaps come some fourteen or 
fifteen miles in the mean time — they look quite 
near even when at that distance. They certainly 
are wonderful lamps. 

25tL — Strong breeze, S.W., got some fresh 
water from the pier head at Deal, and ran into 
Bamsgate, and on to the mud. At 9.30 made 
ourselves comfortable in the dock. 

26tL — In dock. Fitted hemp topmast stay as 
the steel wire one had perished in the nip in the 
block at the bowsprit end. That's the worst of 
steel : iron wire seems more durable in cases 
where the rope is part of one's running rigging, 
though not so light. 

21tL — Sailed out and round to Dover, light 
wind, and fine, water falling as we approached 
harbour's entrance, but I wanted to get in if we 
could. I sang out to a smack's hand as we passed 
him slowly in the bay, " Is there enough water 
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for US inside?'* "What water are you?" 
" Five feet ! " " Yes I you'll find enough 
water I " So we sailed along smoothly and as 
the wind was W-ly., I kept her near the weather 
pier, i.e. the west pier. All of a sudden I felt 
her touch and then she stuck fast and remained. 
" This looks like enough water ! " thought I. 
Of course we ran down all sail and tried to shove 
her oflF, but never a bit did she stir — ^not an ounce, 
so there we had to remain, and the poor little 
boat lay over on her bilge on the hard rocky 
ground till the water came on the deck and 
occasioned me infinite anxiety, especially as what 
little water chanced to be in her came up in the 
cabin and showed up over the lining about four 
inches deep. But it was smooth and she took no 
harm whatever, and did not scratch her paint 
even, as a subsequent investigation showed. (I 
couldn't find a single mark, strange to say.) We 
sat on the rail on the starboard side and put our 
feet on the cabin top coaming and awaited the 
flood tide with mixed feelings. Got off all right 
at last, but minus- 30s. for assistance rendered. 
Brought up in the bay, 

2Sth. — Turned to Dungeness E. Roads, where 
we anchored. Weather fine, and light airs float- 
ing about. Pen began to scrape the mast and 
half finished it only, owing to darkness coming on. 
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29th. — ^Early morning mist. Light wind N. 
Sailed a short distance to the Newcome Buoy, 
and then had to anchor again. Shift of wind to 
S. W. A small schooner, " Cobra," was near us 
and also had to drop her anchor. Pen went on 
board of a Dutchman to replenish our oil can aijd 
delighted the hands in her by his account of our 
having been over in their own waters. At 4.30, 
screwed round the Ness, and brought up in W. Road. 
At 2 a^m. dragged a little, with a fresh breeze 
springing up, and rather a short scope of chain 
out, and the glass falling, we thought it advisable 
to make sail : did so accordingly, and went back 
at 4 a.m. into the E. Road once more. Came on 
to blow hard later on in the morning. 

SOth. — Rolled heavily, and strong wind. Got 
the anchor and found it and a part of the chain 
polished like silver. Close reefed mainsail and 
foresail, and set the latter and 3rd jib only, and 
thus ran down the 11 miles to Folkestone. The 
Harbour Master had a boat ready in the harbour's 
mouth which ran out a warp the moment we were 
round the S. Pier. He was most attentive and 
obliging I must say, but complained to me after- 
wards that the crowd of people blocked him up 
on the pier head and interfered with him dread- 
fully with their pushing : " Oh I here's a little 
yacht coming in 1 Come and look ! Quick ! " 
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and 80 on. On the run down we passed a few 
big luggers turning to windward to get under the 
Ness, and it was a beautiful sight to see the fine 
powerful craft smashing over the seas, everything 
dripping and sparkling in the sunshine, but I 
expect their crews had to hold on to something 
on board of them though, by jove ! 

In entering Folkestone Harbour with a W-ly. 
wind, after canvas should be kept on the boat so 
as to shoot her well up inside the piers, when she 
will be sheltered immediately, and can get a rope 
out and warp alongside of the railway siding. 
But it is not a pleasant harbour at all, and is 
never used for refuge as there is not sufficient 
space. The coal dust was a nuisance, and we 
were obliged to have a mast rope as we took the 
ground each tide. Ground hard under the rail- 
way siding. 

October let. — E. wind for a wonder, and weather 
unsettled. Got out of harbour at 2.30 p.m. and 
turned round to Dover and brought up. 

2nd. — At 2 a.m. was awakened by a violent 
movement of the boat, and then a crash of some- 
thing breaking. I had my flannel suit on, which 
I habitually wear at night when at anchor, and 
was out of the companion hatch in a jiffey, and 
found that a fishing lugger had, in endeavouring 
to weather us with a lee going tide setting 
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across the mouth of the harbour, fouled the 
" Watersnake's " bowsprit and carried it away by 
the stem. Our riding light was burning all right 
and there was the lugger slipping along for the 
harbour. " Hullo I " thought I : " here's some- 
thing to pay which won't come out of my pocket 
I guess, so here goes ! " And I jumped into the 
dingey — ^requeste^d to know the name of the 
lugger, which I overhauled as she entered the 
piers, but was received with dead silence. How- 
ever, I got her number off the bow by the gas 
lights of the town, and having pulled in and 
informed some of the harbour officials of what 
had happened, went back on board and slept. 
Ordered a new bowsprit of Beeching as soon as 
possible, who made a nice little spar, but of course 
this delayed us at Dover for a few days. 

Srt?., 4^A., and hth. — Received invitations from 
the Royal Cinque Ports Yacht Club as honorary 
members thereof during our stay, but had un 
fortunately not very much time to devote to its 
hospitable building. Pen at last finished scraping 
the mast — we had looked perfectly ridiculous ever 
since it was begun. Fine and hot, so painted and 
varnished as usual, while bowspritless and when 
it came we set up its rigging and were once more 
ship-shape. I musn't forget to chronicle an 
achievement of Pen's though. While runninsf 
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out oar new bowsprit one of its Bhronds (wire), 
which lay on the deck in a coil, got somehow 
kicked overboard and sank to the bottom. Pen, 
with great skill manufactured a kind of grapnel 
out of a jodicions combination of wire and the 
lead line, and proceeding to dn^ for the lost 
shroud cleverly secured it at the second cast and 
fished it up in trinmph. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DOVER TO NEWHAVBN — SHOBBHAM — STOW'S — PUSSY — 
THE END OF THE CBUISB AND * THE LAST OF THE 
"WATERSNAKE." 

October 6tL — A very smart and well found 
little vessel of 11 tons came across from Ostend. 
She was worked by her owner and one hand only, 
and I should think must have been rather short- 
handed now and then. Her name was the 
"Kate," and if by chance her owner should see 
these lines, I hope he will be assured that the 
cruising in company of the two boats for a few 
days, and the geniality of the " Kate's " owner 
enhanced in no small degree the pleasurable 
reminiscences of the 1878 autumn holiday of the 
" Watersnake's " crew. 

This "Kate" is a very much larger vessel 
than, and differs in form considerably from the 
"Kate" of 3 tons, which was sailed round 
England single handed. I saw the latter not 
many months ago off Luke's Yard, at Itchen 
Perry ; she has been altered, I was informed by 
Mr. Luke, and she has the biggest mast I ever 
saw in a vessel of her size, in fact, if she is 
canvassed in proportion to her present mast, 
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and stands up to her sail, all I can say is, she 
mast be an uncommonly stiff boat. A feat such 
as that which her owner, some few seasons back, 
succeeded in accomplishing, necessitates an 
immense amount of hard work, regular hard worky 
and no one who is not well accustomed to small 
boat sailing can form the least idea of what such 
a cruise as his entails. And to understand it a 
man must not pnly be used to sailing about in a 
boat, but he must be perfectly at home on board 
day and night, and be able to live on board, and 
keep things dry below, for days and weeks and 
months together, arid more besides, for he is the 
whole crew, all told : he must be able to cook 
ordinary fare, and must also be a good hand at 
working on rigging, and working tides and charts, 
and something in fact of a jack of all trades; 
I admire the philosophical manner in which the 
little ship's skipper took various mishaps during 
his voyage, and I am sure he needed no apology 
such as he has chosen to insert in the beginning 
of his book, for presenting the same to the 
public : if he had kept silence upon the subject, 
lovers of small craft sailing would have been 
still in ignorance of one of the best cruises ever 
undertaken single handed. 

Tth, — After this date I unfortunately became 
careless with my log, and omitted to put in dates, 
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although I wrote an account of our doings every 
two days or so, still it wasn't up to the mark. 
But our general cruising was as follows : after 
painting topsides and fitting the new bowsprit, 
we left Dover for Shoreham in company with the 
"Kate" at 11 p,m. Wind south, but hardly 
any of it " visible " as the Irishman said, and it 
ended in a flat calm, and when day dawned 
there we were placidly lying off Folkestone, and 
the "Kate" about 400 yards off. With the day, 
however, sprung up a little breeze, again from S., 
and we slowly progressed towards Dungeness. 
" Kate " looked round the Ness, but the old 
" Snake " just didn't, I know not why, but we 
had to make a little board, and then set topsail, 
and with increasing breeze had one of the 
prettiest bits of sailing across to the Boyal 
Sovereign that I ever knew ; just a good clean 
reach across with lee rail awash, and breeze 
steady as a church : if all sailing were like that 
what distances one could do I Abreast of light 
vessel at 6 p.m., and at 6 p.m. towards the 
middle of October, sad to say, the days begin 
to draw in, and the evenings to feel chilly. The 
wind increased, keeping in the south, but we 
made but slow way round Beachy Head, as the 
strong tide kept pouring round to the eastward. 
9.30 p.m., wind very fresh, and a lot of sea, but 
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still ran with whole mainsail dead before it for 
Newhaven. Then just as we were doing beauti- 
fnlly there cropped up the dingey nuisance ; 
her miserable painter parted, and away she went 
in the moonlight, leaping up and down like a 
cork on the black and white seas. Well! we 
didn't want to lose her, but having a lot of sail 
on the old " Snake," were rather chary about 
coming by the wind : however, down came the 
foresail, up went the tack, down went the helm, 
and by jove! up went a cloud of spray in a 
second, and a jolly good one too ! We hadn't 
our oilskins on of course! Sighted the dingey 
once or thought we did, but what with the breeze, 
and the sea, and the spray, and being very near 
Seaford beach, we lost her again, and were obliged 
to give up the search after some half-hour had 
passed, and bear up once more, without our little 
friend. Very sad, but like many other partings, 
we went much better afterwards. I don't believe 
we could have got her on board even if we 
had got close to her, there was too much sea. 
Sighted the " Kate's '* starboard light about half 
a mile off, and she arrived in the harbour about 
a quarter of an hour before we did, which was 
fortunate ; for having no boat to run a rope out 
with, and not wishing to drop our anchor in the 
middle of the harbour, and having to get it again 
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immediately, we were enabled to run alongside 
of her and were quite comfortable. 

Two days afterwards I walked over to Seaford? 
to see if I could glean any tidings of the lost 
one, and sure enough^ I did. The coast guard 
officer had got her high and dry, and smashed 
to shivers ; it was a case of " shiver my timbers " 
indeed! She had been thrown up on Seaford 
beach, and I was told that nothino: survives that: 
her midship thwart was driven through the side, 
and both garboards split to ribbons from end to 
end, and the value of her as ascertained by the 
coast guard officer amounted to the noble sura 
of two shillings, and that for firewood! Let 
not her good be "interred with her bones." 
She was a good little dingey though of uncertain 
age, and she had a sensible floor, and moreover 
pulled well. So she was left at peace ; never 
again to be pulled about in harbour with a sack 
of coke in her stern sheets, never again to be 
lashed down on the " Watersnake's " countei*, 
or to be triced up the rigging as we did in 
despair, one night witfi her when she kept on 
bumping us, wind against tide, off Sheerness 
at Christmas ; (one of the crew came on deck 
in his Chemise de nuit and a sou-wester, during 
this operation!) and never again to be towed 
jerkily over the sparkling waves of the briny 
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in a manner that suggested her elder sister 
saying," Come along do I what are you sticking 
behind and trying to stop for?" So she was 
left at peace, to find a nameless grave, on the 
the verge of the grand old chalk cliffs, known as 
the Seven Sisters. Therefore reader I shed one 
salt tear over the memory of the departed, and 
having dried it, turn once more to Newhaven 
harbour, and forget all about the vatious and 
lengthy printed documents I had to sign at the 
Coast Guards' which purported to shew and 
prove that I was the owner, or had been, of 
certain wreckage, and that it had been discovered 
by H. M. Coast Gruard, and that all claim thereto 
had been renounced by me in favour of the 
finders, and " several other things which I forget." 
So back we go to Newhaven. Not a bad 
harbour is Newhi^ven, and every week now it 
improves as the new pier is being run farther 
and farther out to sea, and the entrance is 
gradually more and more sheltered. Besides 
I don't think there is such a strong stream out 
on a falling tide as there is at Shoreham, 
although the harbour is really nothing but the 
mouth of the river Ouse. The Ouse is navigable 
up to Lewes, but I never knew anybody who has 
explored it. As for the town of Newhaven, 
it is not of vast dimensions, but is rather a 

F 
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picturesque little place at the foot of a hill, and 
creeping up the hill side towards the west. 

When we left it, the wind was about south, 
and, consequently, we had to warp down nearly 
to the mouth, and then be towed the last 50 yards 
or so by some men on the pier. "We got our 
sail set smartly, and then cleared the W. pier 
comfortably, owing to the way through the water 
that the tow rope gave us, but it is not an easy 
harbour to get out of if the wind blows straight 
in, and even worse when it slants across, so as to 
make turning down a ' long leg and a short one.' 
We arrived at Shoreham after a niild run with a 
light air, and just as we got between the piers we 
lost our way, and came to a standstill, about 
3 feet astern of a smack which had got her rope 
run out to the bank, and was beginning to haul 
in. Pen- seized a short bit of rope, flew along 
the bowsprit, and just made us fast to the smack 
in the nick of time, and both vessels were towed 
in together for a couple of hundred yards. 
Having no dingey we were helpless ourselves, 
and might have stuck in the tide for hours, or 
until a little more breeze came. The rush of tide 
doesn't extend for more than 100 yards or there- 
abouts inside the pier-heads, although there is a 
strong stream all the way up the west arm. We 
lay alongside of a timber yard at first near the 
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mouth, but got chafed a good deal (in spite of 
fenders, and rigging the spinnaker boom over the 
side) during a S.W. gale of wind, so on the first 
opportunity we took her up to Stow's yard, and 
berthed her comfortably on the east side of his 
premises, to remain in his charge during the 
winter. We remained on board for a week, and 
were busily engaged in emptying the boat, and 
getting all the spars and gear out of her, and 
while so doing we had a little visitor who came 
daily, and sat and purred before the forecastle 
stove, and made the forecastle itself look quite 
homelike. " We like little pussy, her coat is so 
warm," said the two mariners ; and so pussy was 
installed, and had condensed milk and water, and 
became a great feature of the ship for the whole 
week, till there wasn't a shred of anything left 
on board, and the forecastle fire was let out for 
the last time, and the old stove oiled with- a last 
coat to keep the rust off for many a day. 

And so at length, and indeed too soon, we 
came to the end of our cruise, with which I am 
pretty sure we had been all three very satisfied, 
and during which we had enjoyed perfect healthy 
and had amassed a not inconsiderable amount of 
tan. 

We had found our home in the little 
"Watersnake" that year from the 10th of 

F 2 
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v^ugnst to the laat day of October ; but it was 
destined to be the last time that we or anybody 
else should do so, though we knew little of it 
then, and we thought the good little boat would 
perform many such another cruise, and live for 
many another year ; but her evil star was in 
the ascendant, and her fate decided upon 
doubtless, while she reposed still in the placid 
waters of Shoreham Harbour. For during the 
winter I sold her to three friends, who got under 
way with her, with a fourth hand as well, the 
next Easter, and had a successful run, with a fair 
S.W. wind, as far as the Long Nose Rocks, 
between Bamsgate and Margate. When off that 
spot, which is the worst of the set of reefs 
stretching out from the immediate vicinity of the 
N. Foreland, at about 11 p.m. the wind shifted 
to the S.E. with a squall, and blowing hard, and 
in the dark, and while snowing heavily so as to 
obscure the N. Foreland Lights, they lost their 
bearings, and the poor little boat drove ashore on 
the rocks and broke up, her crew only escaping 
barely with their lives. 

So indeed this was a melancholy termination 
to her existence, and I must say that it is a very 
rare thing to hear of the loss of a small yacht, 
for they usually manage to get somewhere, and 
make something of it, though many a good 
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dusting have some of them given their crews 
before now. But I was glad to hear it was no 
worse, and I wondered, certainly, at their all 
getting ashore safely, knowing the nature of the 
ground so well as I did, for if there is one place 
where I'd not like to be landed in such a 
compulsory manner it is on the Long Nose. 
The rocks are for the most part covered with 
seaweed, and very slippery ; while between them 
run species of crevasses, some of which would 
take you clean over your head when the rocks 
themselves were just awash, a nasty place 
altogether. 

Some years ago, my brothers and myself 
explored a small cave near Kingsgate, quite 
dose to the scene of the wreck, said to have been 
a genuine smugglers cave, and to have had 
communication with Holland House, the principal 
house in Kingsgate, formerly the residence of 
the noble lord who bore the same name, and of 
whom we read the well-known lines : — 

" Old, and abandoned by each yenal friend, 
" Hoar Holland formed the pioiis resolution, 

^ To smuggle, a few years, and strive to mend 
^ A broken chaiacter and constitution." 

Our cave was situated half-way up the cliff, 
and somewhere under Ejngsgate Castle, (which 
was, by the bye, the birth-place of the writer.) 
As boys, we often looked at this little black 
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hole up there out of our reach, from the beach 
below, and often desired much to explore the 
same, and our enthusiasm and curiosity at last 
acquired such a pitch, that one day we carted a 
couple of ladders down, lashed them together, 
and reared them against the face of the cliff. 
Up we went and crept in, lighted a candle which 
we had brought with us, and proceeded for some 
considerable distance through a little passage 
about 3 .ft. 6 ins. high, and 2 ft. or 2 ft. 6 ins. 
wide. We went, perhaps, 100 yards, and then 
could go no further, as the roof had fallen partly 
in and blocked our passage. As the reader may 
imagine, of course, we discovered nothing what- 
ever, except gnats, for there were thousands and 
thousands of these insects, how they lived in 
such a place, what they fed on, why they chose 
to remain there at all, are not for me to decide, 
but only to wonder at. Our candle naturally 
became the grave of many. Well, our curiosity 
satisfied, we went back again, but it was rather 
nasty work, I remember, just getting on to the 
top rung of the ladder, as the ladder was a little 
short and could not be seen when one's face was 
necessarily turned towards the cliff ; however we 
all three got down safely, and so ended our 
grand expedition, leaving us looking like mUlers, 
and smeared all over with chalk. 
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My notes on the cruise were somewhat to the 
following effect : A Berthon dingey was much, 
wanted, so much so as to become almost a 
necessity, we had plenty of room alongside of 
the skylight for her, lashing her down to ring- 
bolts, if we found she was a nuisance below. In 
anything of a breeze, one's first anxiety is always 
about the dingey towing astern, and especially 
when running ; we all know what it is — ^it is an 
oft-told tale — the boat comes rushing along on 
the side of a wave by herself, ever so much faster 
than the yacht is going, and comes within a foot 
of yo„ ^M. L L and ften clos» stUI, 
and there's a big dent of crushed wood in the 
nice sharp chamfered edge of your taffrail in con- 
sequence, and you feel wrathful but helpless as, 
tiller in hand, you look back over your shoulder, 
wishing that dingey anywhere. 

Then there is peace and quiet for about three 
seconds, but you know what's coming — ^the 
dingey, after her rush, loses her way, nearly 
stops, swerves broadside on to the sea, and pre- 
tends to be. quite tranquil — ^the yacht steadily 
goes on ; ping 1. goes the painter, all of a sudden, 
and round flies the dingey again, and half out of 
water. I've known the sculls literally jerked out 
of the boat like this and left as * flotsam ' on the 
water, till after careering around and wasting a 
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lot of time, they were secured once more, and put 
in safety below. And a Berthon saves all the 
trouble. Therefore, 0, reader T if you haven't 
got a Berthon, buy one. 

We also found we wanted a fourth jib on this 
cruise, three jibs are not sufficient and a little 
* spit-fire ' is very handy. I have noticed that 
fishing craft frequently use very small jibs ; some 
of the French luggers I've seen with * pocket 
handkerchiefs,' which looked positively ridiculous, 
but, nevertheless, just what was wanted to let 
them carry an easy helm. 

^ain, the next item under consideration was 
the forehatch, though it kept every drop of rain 
out, and most saltwater, yet it wasn't water-tight 
by any means. Hdw would a hinged hatch 
answer, screwing down on a bed of indiarubber 
with a single screw, or fastening with a small 
eccentric lever about 5 inches long, which, 
when jammed down, would lie snugly along the 
after side of the hatch ? Something should be 
adopted, I feel sure, for I never yet saw a fore- 
hatch which was water-tight, and, of course, it 
should be perfectly tight, and keep every drain 
out And again, such a thing as the loss of the 
hatch, by being washed overboard, has occurred 
before now, and in match sailing too ; if on this 
occasion (which obliged that particular boat to 
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give up) the hatch had been hinged, it obviously 
couldn't have been got adrift. 

Then the last of the important items in our list 
of shortcomings was a windlass, we had none, and 
often it was a fine job to get the anchor by hand 
(56 lbs. Bay-palm, long shank anchor), and we 
often and often, all three, tailed on to the chain 
cable, when the anchor was firm in stiff blue 
clay, with no effect, and had to sail it out of the 
ground and such things shouldn't be. 

So there's the end of the " Log of the * Water- 
snake." — " Requiescat inpaceJ*^ 
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CHAPTEE I. 

NEW CANOB — DIMENSIONS — ^LAUNCH— COLD WKATHER— OVEN'S 
BUOY — GREENWICH — KINGSTON — THE CHASE OF THE 
"WATER rat" — 8UNBURY — LOCK-KEEPERS — STAINES. 

" What I want, Mr. MacWhirter, is a jolly big 
canoe ; one that will take two people, and sail, 
and row with a pair of sculls, and look after 
herself a bit ; and one that I can sleep in with a 
low tent, and move about in without looking in 
the glass first to see if my hair is parted straight 
in the middle, as one has to do, you know, in 
some canoes. Look here, this kind of thing, just 
have a look at these ! " And I produced some 
small sketches — ^which had been pored over often 
and often in grimy Lincoln's Lm — ^and laid them 
on the bench in MacWhirter's building shed, 
amongst the shavings, for his inspection. 

The result was satisfactory for the most part, 
but he thought I'd got my proposed midship 
section a good bit too square, and out came the 
board and a spline or two, and it was modified and 
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settled then and there, and the turn of the bilge 
softened down a bit. Bat I wanted her to be as 
stiff as possible, though ; and so her floor was 
arranged to be as flat as a pancake, and as long 
as we could get it, with a powerful water line 
and good freeboard. This was somewhere in 
February, 1879, and in the same month, within a 
week, the keel of the little « Water Eat " 
was laid. 

She belonged to the tribe of ^* sailing canoes," 
and though larger than most canoes belonging to 
the Eoyal Canoe Club, was not so large as the 
"Mersey" canoes, her dimensions being as 
follows : — 

Length — 16 ft. 

Beam — 4 ft. 1 J in. 

Depth {sheer streak to ffarboards) — 20 in. 

Dq>th of Jceel outside — 6J in., with 3 cwt. of 
lead in it. (1 cwt. 20 lbs. afterwards added 
inside, cast in flat pieces). 

Lead mast step— -20 lbs. 

Ovcd well — 5 ft 6 in. long, by 2 ft. 10 in. 
wide. 
• Sail area (lug) — 180 sq. ft. 

Oak timbers grown, and oak garboards clinched 
through kelson. 

Skin — Spruce pine. 

Deck — Cedar. 
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Dimensions of spars were : — 

Mainmagt — 13 ft. 1 in* 

Mtzenmcut — 8 ft. 

Bowsprit (outboard) — 5 jft. 6 in. 

Jigger boom — (outboard) — 2 ft. 6 in. 

Main boom (lug) — 10 ft. 4 in. 

Main yard (lug) — 12 ft. 6 in. 

Mizen boom — 6 ft. 4 in. 

Mizen yard — 7 ft. 4 in. 

Spinnaker boom-^lO ft. 6 in. 

Ga/— 8 ft. 5 in. ) . ^ • -i 
. Boon^ ft. 6 iru] ^^g^^^^^^^L 

Tonnage ( Y.R.A.) — 1 ton and an awful fraction. 

She was intended for single-handed sailing, 
but took a passenger perfectly well, and in fact, 
there usually was a passenger, sometimes two, 
and I have known an occasion on which we 
crammed five people into the well " somehow,^ 
but to this day I never could imagine how we 
stowed ourselves. 

Week after week, down I used to come during 
the building of the ship : how interesting it is 
to be sure watching one*s own boat gradually 
growing, as plank by plank she approachefl^ 
completion. But what has the greatest effect 
is putting the deck beams and coaming in ; for 
with but a comparatively little amount of work 
there is a great show, as it is done quickly. 
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The little boat's fittings inside were simple ; 
there was a good locker in the stern 4 ft long 
with a small thwart across it which received the 
heel of the mizen mast^ and this locker was the 
principal store room on board. Side racks or open 
lockers ran along the side of the boat^ and took 
odds and ends of various kinds. She had two 
shifting thwarts, one a low one aft, upon which 
one was intended to sit while steering, but which 
one never did actually, as it was much more 
comfortable to sit on the floor, and hold the tiller 
just over one's shoulder ; it was a Norwegian 
tiller, and hinged on to a half yoke on the rudder- 
head, working of course in a fore and aft direction. 
It is the best kind of steering apparatus, I think, 
for a very small boat ; yoke lines are apt to stray 
when they're wanted, and if "endless" they 
are thin and uncomfortable to hold, and always 
want slacking or tautening or something; the 
boat was too small for an ordinary tiller, and the 
mizen-mast was stepped just where such a tiller 
would want to come, and lastly, she was too 
big for ordinary foot-steering gear, as I most 
frequently sat across th6 floor, and couldn't have 
reached, the foot yoke if it had been forward of 
the well, and we couldn't have fitted it any 
farther aft without completely spoiling our 
" cabin " floor ; so " taking one consideration 
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with another " the fore and aft tiller was adopted 
and highly approved, except by some few 
strangers who tried it now and then, and who all, 
without exception, hated it like poison, simply 
because, like many other things, its peculiarities 
necessitated a little practice : odd, it should have 
been so, but invariably, whenever the stranger 
steersman wished to port, he starboarded instead, 
and many a squeak has the " Water Rat " had 
therefrom. 

She was launched on the evening of the 16th 
of April, and after a trial trip for an hour or so 
next morning, I slept on board of a small yacht 
off the pier that night ; a few stores were shipped, 
and I departed in solitude under large jib and 
large mizen (mainsail stowed as there was a 
fresh N. wind) "bound down." Brought up 
near the Oven's buoy, wind bitterly cold ; kept 
my parrafin cooking stove going all night, but 
couldn't get warm anytow under my tent. " This 
won't do," thought I ; " not much fun in this 
kind of weather ; I think I'd better not go any 
farther down, but wait a few weeks till the 
weather's a bit warmer." So after some con- 
sideration with freezing fingers and hands chipped 
about, I got my anchor (I could get on the fore- 
deck for this purpose ; anchor weighed 7 lbs., 
and was fitted with an unscrewing stock, very 
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handy, and had 12 fathoms of diminatiTe chaiD» 
but strong anyhow, galvanized, and all very 
correct) and turned up to Greenwich under same 
canvas as of yesterday ; this was dispiriting 
altogether. With the assistance of six hands 
she was hauled op on Mr. Corbett's raft, who 
proceeded to give his opinion upon her. " He'd 
never seen soch a large canoe t call that a canoe t 
well, anyhow she was a safe one ; yon might get 
water over the leeside into the well, but she'd 
certainly never capaise anyhow," and so on, 
worthy Mr. Corbett. 

April 26(A. — Went down with my brother 
and arrived at the boat-honse at 11.15 p.m., 
informed Mr. Corbett that we intended taking 
that night's tide np to Kingston, conBeqnently, 



he was somewhat astonished, and demurred 
slightly, as he was afraid we couldn't get the 
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boat down by ourselves, neither could we, but 
three hands appeared, as if by instinct, from 
somewhere round the corner, and with many a 
" Now then 1 cJl together ! " down the beach she 
went. Bags and spars, sails and ropes, and 
heaps of things were piled inside the boat, as 
my brother sat on the after thwart, looking, as 
well as we could see him in the dark, like an 
historical somebody amongst the ruins of some- 
where, I forget where, but it doesn't matter. 
We drifted secundum flumineyfhile we got matters 
.squared up, and things in general arranged in 
their proper places 5 then thought we should 
be able to eat something if we tried. We tried 
accordingly and succeeded : but thereby hangs 
a tale : the unfortunate skipper devoted his 
energies (which, he considers himself justified 
in saying, are not of the weakest in this par- 
ticular line,) to certain new brown bread and 
butter and divers oysters in canister form. V<b 
mHiil what it was that lurked in that tin of 
bivalves, neither he nor any one else has yet been 
able to% discover ; it may have been their beards, 
or it may have been their whiskers, but be it 
what it may, there was some deadly matter 
therein which gave the midnight feaster the 
coup de grdcej for within half-an-hour after 
partaking, he was prone on the matting on the 
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floor of the boat^ wishing he hadrCt. This was 
dismal^ and fortunate it was there was another 
hand on board, viz., the aforesaid brother : he sat 
like Kenforth himself, and sculled the whole way 
up from Greenwich, or a very little above, to 
Kingston, passing the Clock Tower at West- 
minster at 2 a.m., and arriving at Kingston in 
the morning ; a good long pull with a heavy boat, 
and a small pair of sculls ; but he rowed like a 
Briton, at which he should congratulate himself, 
" for he might have been a "Roosian * * * 1 '* 
tut ! tut ! mere force of habit I 

We left the little " Water Bat " during the 
week at Messenger's boat-house ; she lay afloat 
and out of harm's way in the little creek that 
runs into the river alongside of the north side 
of his premises ; she was better afloat, than 
having to. be hauled up laboriously every week, 
and subjected to possibility of straining. 

Cruised about every week in company with the 
small cutters which are generally to be seen 
in Waterworks Reach, and where they sail 
matches, and endeavour to catch what wind they 
can under the lee of the bushes on the towing 
path ; most unsatisfactory work I call it myself ; 
watch one of them now and just look at her! 
there! there's a pufi^, right down to her rail! 
and now she's as upright as a church again: 

G 
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that's poor sailing isn't it : and pretty little boats 
they are, though over sparred of course for any- 
thing like real work below bridge. 

On one evening I remember I went down by a 
late train, and arrived after dark. Having 
arranged with my brother for him to be some- 
where above Kingston Bridge, but not far off it. 
I went to the tow-path about 150 yards above 
the bridge, and tried to discover the " Rat," but 
could see nothing, and the night very dark. 
So I began, " Water Rat, Ahoy ! " and listened ; 
no answer : " Water Rat, Ahoy ! *' listened ; dead 
silence : river might have been the Styx itself. 
Tried once more, but no result. " Hang it I he 
can't be very far off, anyhow. I'll walk along 
a bit farther, he may be higher up." Walked 
about 100 yards, hailed again ; no result, except 
that I nearly fell into the river. Walked up, 
and hailed again every 100 yards or so, for five 
or six times. " Where on earth, or water, can 
the blessed boat be ? What's that ? I believe 
I heard a voice ; ' Water Rat,' Ahoy ! " No answer. 
« Is that the ' Water Rat ' over there ? " " No 1 " 
comes the sorrowful answer from what I fancy 
looks like a camper's white boat tent glimmering 
indistinctly from the other side of the water. 
" Well, I've succeeded in waking up somebody 
anyhow," I thought to myself. "What a 
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precious nuisance those fellows will think me, 
I bet." " Have you seen a large canoe going up 
this evening, a very large canoe, two masts ? " 
I ask as loud as I can^ but my throat feels like 
sandpaper inside by this time. " No ! we haven't 
seen one I " comes across once more from the 
glimmer against the black dense bushes on the 
opposite bank. Well, I had got as far as 
Hampton Court Palace, and had no resource but 
to retrace my steps, but this time walked along 
in silence, wondering what was the matter, and 
what I should do with my benighted self, and 
arrived at the bridge at Kingston once more, 
but this time close above it: thought I'd give 
him one more chance, so (feebly) " Water Bat, 
ahoy I " " Hullo 1 there you are, where on earth 
have you been ? " There she was at last. " Thank 
goodness I come over here and pick me off; I've 
been right up two miles looking for you ; shan't 
have a shred of voice for a week, lets have 
something to drink anyhow." So at last, I sat 
beneath the welcome tent, and with lamp and 
stove looking bright and comfortable, we made 
some tea, and turned in at 3.15 a.m. And so 
ended the " Water Eat " chase. 

June 1«^. — Arrived on board about 11 p.m., 
and slept on board, so as to have a fair start in 
the morning. Poured with rain all night ; but 
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it never mattered a straw how it rained in the 
night, as the deck was perfectly tight, and the 
tent kept every drain out of the well — such a 
blessing — nothing is more miserable than not to 
know where to put clothes, &c., so that they may 
keep dry. 

2nd. — ^Rain, and such a downpour, that we 
waited to see what it meant to do. Better at 
12.35, so started towing, with a lot of water in 
the river, and strong stream. The water was a 
kind of mud colour. Towed as far as Sunbury, 
where we set tent again with the side open ; 
felt disgusted with the weather, but were cheered 
a little by noticing several other campers near us 
also looking from beneath their tents ever and 
anon at the inky-clouds above, and the closely 
mingled circle of falling drops upon the water. 
It was a wet day, a regular soaker, in fact, and 
all we could do was to make the best of it, and 
keep ourselves dry in our small apartment, if 
things were wet outside. We were made fast 
stem and stern alongside of the bank in the cut 
above the lock, and miniature waterfalls ran off 
the grass into the yellow turbid river close by 
the canoe's side. We turned in early amongst 
the blankets and hoped for finer weather on the 
morrow. 

Srd, — ^Afc 7.30 a.ni. weather better, started 
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towing at 8.45, through a very strong stream, 
and abont Shepperton, where the banks are low 
the floods were out, and we towed with flannel 
tronsers rolled up and indiambber shoes and no 
socks, occasionally nearly up to our knees in 
water with no path visible, all being a dreary 



waste of yellow water with pollards here and 
there starting np in rows with a dejected appear- 
ance about them. Tt was often a question of 
which was the path and which was tlie river, 
BO one of US picked ap a stick that floated by, 
and we used the same alternately while towing 
to feel the road with, aa it is not enlivening to 
step over the edge of the path and souse over 
one's head withont  any warning, and it was 
hardly bathing weather although the leaiy month 
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of June. Arrived at Chertsey at 1.40 p*m. 
where my brother went ashore to forage for fresh 
provisions, and came back laden after some hour 
had gone by ; he said he had to go some distance. 
We noticed some handsome looking steam 
launches at De Vignes' yard just below the 
bridge ; fast river boats, looking as if they meant 
getting through the water, while it was smooth 
any way. 

Rained a little while cooking operations were 
going oh, so set tent for shelter while refreshing, 
and then as it obligingly cleared up, we proceeded 
once more. Rowing was out of the question, 
there being far too much stream, and the boat 
was not a Hght pulling river boat by any means, 
but she towed easily, comparatively speaking, 
and was, of course, delightfully comfortable to 
sit in while bein^ towed. It always seems that 
the boat is passing the bank very much faster 
than the tower is walking ; I don't know why, 
but its obvious that she can't be doing so really. 

We were much amused at the opinion of the 
different lock-keepers as to what class in their 
lists of craft navigating these upper reaches of 
the Thames they should assign the " Water Rat." 
There had lately been some alterations made in 
the charges for boats passing through the locks 
by the Thames Conservancy : sailing boats were 
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to pay 6d., and canoes and rowing boats were 
to pay 3d. " She's a canoe " said we. " She. 
may be " said they, "but we can't call her one ; 
she's a sailing boat, look at your jib-boom (!) 
and two mast^«, and you can't paddle Aer, she's 
a sailing boat, that's wot she is, and she's got a 
(feci, and she's got a pair o' sculls you see, sir ; 
we must give you one of the blue tickets, sir,, 
there ain't no doubt about it at all.'" 

" Well ! but look here ! hasn't an ordinary 
canoe got a deck^ a cedar deck in both cases ; 
doesn't an ordinary canoe have a bowsprit some- 
times ; doesn't an ordinary canoe scuUy with 
outriggers, or without them sometimes, and often 
as not, have two masts, and doesn't an ordinary 
canoe run to 16 or 18 or 20 feet .in length 
frequently ? What have you got to say to that 
eh? And as for sailinff, we've not sailing; our 
sails are unbent, and are useless in this state of 
the river, we've done nothing but tow, all the 
way from Kingston, and if I were to leave my 
two masts and bowsprit on shore, and scull up 
the river, what then ! shouldn't I be entitled to 
a pink ticket ? " " Well sir, all we can say is, 
she ain't a canoe as wot's meant by a ' canoe ' 
on our board." 

And so we had to stump up our 6d. for a blue 
ticket in most locks, but some of the keepers 
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were overcome by onrexplanatioogandreasoDing, 
and only charged 3d. for a pink one ; bat it w&a 
very amasiog to watch the man's face at ea^ih 
soccessive lock, when we claimed to be a 
"canoe." Of cotirse ita nothing to them which 
ticket they give, as they receive a regular Balary 
from the Thames Conservancy, and not a per- 
centage upon the number of tickets given out. 



Well, now, after this note about the lock- 
keepers and their ways, we '11 proceed ; but as 
this is all a log of a most ordinary fresh water 
cmise, the salt water sailor may take a little 
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exercise by skipping as much as he likes, and 
go-ahead till the little " Water-Rat " pokes her 
nose into the " Solent Sea," as some old map 
that I discovered the other day, hath it. 

Does everybody^ though, know the patriarchal 
Thames ? Not half so many as anyone who has 
explored every inch of it, is apt to imagine. I 
can assure you, friend reader, (but, by the bye, 
shouldn't it be "gentle " reader ?) thousands and 
thousands have never even seen it once in their 
lives ; but how curious that seems to all of us 
who have boated, and swam, and fished in it, 
time after time, for years back. . Not to know 
Oxford and the barges, and the crowd of skiffs, 
and eights, and fours, in the rather limited width 
of water between Iffley Lock, and Folly Bridge. 
Not to know Nuneham, celebrated from time 
immemorial (but, perhaps, not from a legal 
point of view), for merry picnics, and a great 
prevalence of the fair sex in many varieties of 
boating costumes at " Commem." Not to know 
pretty Streatley, Pangbounie and Goring, and 
picturesque Maple Durham — the river painter's 
most frequent haunt — and then farther down 
with the stream, the writer's favourite bit of alL 
Cookham, and the grand green and brown mass 
of foliage on the steep hill side below Cliefden. 
Never to have seen these bits of English home 
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scenery, seems next door to impossible ; and yet 
these people rush away hundreds of miles, and 
pay away hundreds of pounds, to look at other 
views in other countries, when they know nothing 
about their . own. What city clerk of limited 
income need go off and risk his life amongst 
the Swiss mountains, before he's been to explore 
those in North Wales ? Does he want to totter 
on the verge of a snowy precipice ? Let him go 
up Aran Bennlyn in January, then, and look over 
down the awful Bwlch y G-roes, up to his waist 
in snow all the time, that will satisfy him for the 
time, I think. The writer went twice to Switzer- 
land, before his introduction to the Welsh 
mountains, and never was more amazed in his 
life than when he first entered the region of 
Llanberis in the winter, the scenery was simply 
grand, with the masses of snow and great icicles 
hanging from the black crags up the Pass : and 
yet he had heard but little about it at all. 
We've got something to look at here and there 
in old England, after all. 

Now lets go-ahead a bit ; we accept our blue 
ticket with an air of resignation, and push the 
boat through the lock, and out through the slimy 
old gate at the end, without a scratch on our 
varnish, and proceed to Staines, along a flat 
uninteresting bit of river, till we sight the 
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reddish-brown railway bridge just below the 
town. Then a couple of hundred yards and we 
are off Tim's bathing place, and there drop our 
anchor. The rain cleared up at nightfall, and 
the moon came out and shone clear and bright, 
after the wet dull day, but we had to ruthlessly 
shut out its beams from the cabin, and were soon 
curled up and sound asleep. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STAINES TO WINDSOR— BTON FOURTH OP JUNE— COOKHAM— 
HENLEY REGATTA— DOWN STREAM AGAIN— A BANK 
FAILURE— LITTLE FISH— KINGSTON AGAIN. 

June 4^A.— Went ashore for bread and varnish 
—we did'nt spread the varnish on the bread 
though— then, after breakfast, proceeded with 
our towing ; weather fine but not settled. 
Arrived off Bells of Ouseley at 12 o'clock, one 
hour and twenty minutes from starting, and 
here, as the water was over the tow-path, and as 
there are trees which prevented my brother from 
taking the tow-rope along the higher path, I had 
to pull round about 100 yards, and a hard 
job it was, and took nearly, if not quite, lialf-an- 
hour ; however, by dint of hard labour I suc- 
ceeded, and we started towing again along the 
Home Park with slightly less stream in the 
river. Home Park looking green and fresh. 

Windsor bridge was a source of great difficulty ; 
down had to come both the masts, and after 
expending a great deal of energy in trying to row 
through the middle arch and totally failing, we 
at last screwed through the side one, although I, 
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upon whom the burden of the job was cast, 
nearly perished in the attempt ; once through 
and the stream was weaker. 

Everybody has heard of the 4th of June at 
Eton, and of the procession of boats, and of the 
quaint costumes of the crews and coxswains, and 
how the river becomes a more animated scene 
than usual upon that day ; well, on our arrival 
at 3 p.m. we had a capital opportunity, of course, 
of seeing everything. The " eight " pulled up 
and down and rowed well together, but the 
quantity of water coming down was a drawback 
to ordinary boating, but steam launches were 
present in numbers. The admiral-coxswains 
were in full fig, and many hundreds of spectators 
crowded the town and bridge, and a good display 
of fireworks from the river bank wound up the 
day. We worked the boat up a small creek, and 
lay along side the bank, halfway between the 
town and the railway bridge, where there is a 
little beaten track running along the meadow, 
but little frequented it seemed. We had bought 
some chops and some bacon in the town for next 
morning's breakfast, and in the innocence of our 
hearts, being accustomed to " yacht fashion," we 
left those chops and rashers on the deck for fresh 
air, lightly wrapped in paper, and reposing close 
by the mizen-mast in a large tin mug, and, 
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without a thought for their safety, retired into 
our tent cabin till next morning ; and then at 
breakfast time — 

5th. — Looked for those chops — but only looked 
— ^like an empty dream had they vanished from 
their tin mug, seized and borne away by the ruth- 
less hand of the despoiler ; taken for his own 
breakfast, by a thief softly treading the grassy 
path in the centre of the silent night, who doubt- 
less laughed in his sleeve at the greenness of the 
" Water Bat's " crew in putting them there. If 
stolen fruit be the sweetest, is it likely that those 
chops would disagree with their consumer ? I 
only fear not. 

We had a few eggs, fortunately, and had there- 
fore no occasion for a before-breakfast trot into 
Windsor. 

Then, after our egg breakfast, we aired our 
woollen goods, and, leaving the boat in charge of 
one of the boatmen at Eton, went up to town by 
a mid-day train. 

26th. — Down again by the G. W. R., hearing 
the well-known bass voice of Mr. "Slough- 
change-for- Windsor 1 " at Slough station, where 
we were only two miles from Our destination^ 
What Eton boy does n't know the man of whom 
I speak — ^the white-haired station master of 
ruddy face and portly form? I often have 
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wondered if. his last words on earth will be 
" Slough-change-for- Windsor 1 " 

Laden with carpet bags and " prog " we did 
fair time from the station to the boat, but when 
we saw her simply a mass of mud all over her 
deck, and inside the well too, Mr. Boatman's 
chance of an extra " tip " vanished utterly, and this 
was explained to him in very few words. "The 
young gentlemen had been 'walking over her I" 
was his excuse, but young gentlemen or no young 
gentlemen, the boat was in his care, and for him 
to look after, and her inside need not be like a 

pigstye* "If I'd sent a telegram " 

"Telegram! thank you! I prefer to have my 
boat kept in decent order, and not hastily mopped 
over when a telegram came to say I was coming ! 
That was the very reason why I did not send a 
telegram, and it will be some time before I 
leave any boat in your charge again, I expect, 
Mr.——." I purposely refrain from naming 
the man in these notes, but surely its a pity if 
at a place like Eton a handsome boat can't be 
kept in decent order ! 

We stowed away our things — carpet ' bags 
under the fore-deck, " grab " in aft — cleared our 
tow line, and away up stream, and not nearly so 
much stream this time as the last, and no floods 
out, thank goodness ; but, nevertheless, there 
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was lots of water. My brother towed to Bray, 
and then I took a turn and walked her along 
under those splendid Cliefden woods we were just 
now talking about — a chapter or two ago — and 
along the deep grass meadows on the right bank 
of the river. But my pleasure in a trip of this 
kind is dreadfully marred by my being an acute 
sufferer from hay fever. Sneeze I sneeze 1 
sneeze 1 all day long, at intervals, it makes one 
feel almost incapable *of doing anything, and 
there appears to be no cure. Brown's Bronchial 
Troches do some good, I think ; " Alkaram " is 
of service, certainly, in violent fits of it, but 
there seems nothing that will cure. It is 
wretched. And no one delights more in the 
country than myself ; jolly to lie flat in the 
shade, in a soft hay-cock, with a pipe and book ; 
and then the look of the fields, a mass of long 
splendid grass, up to your knees, not grass as the 
poor London street children are doomed to see it 
in the parks, but the genuine article, rich and 
long, and varied a thousand times : man made 
the town ; but we know Who made the country. 
Well ! we arrived at Cookham between 8 and 
9 p.m., and got some milk from the little hotel 
there. I always make a point of stopping at this 
little hotel, because it is one of the prettiest on 
the river, I think, and is well backed up with trees. 
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Dinner was not a very elaborate one, but there 
is no doubt about its having been a substantial 
affair as far as quantity is concerned : beef, peas 
and potatoes, then coffee. Not in the hotel 
mind, not a bit of it ; we came away to get away 
from houses, and isn't a chop on board one's own 
boat vastly preferable to a guinea a head affair at 
the Star and Garter or Blanchard's, to the true 
sailing man? Of course it is — ^hark at it 
firizzling — look at it browning, but mind and 
empty out some of its natural gravy, or it won't 
get brown enough, doesn't it smell good ? and 
doesrCt it soon vanish ? 

Anchored a few yards from the bank a little 
above the bridge, and were disturbed in the night 
by a white ghost-like horse, which came to look 
at us apparently, and sniffed and snorted for a 
good hour. We could only just make him out, 
as the night was very dark. I suppose the old 
fellow thought he'd like a little company. 

27th. — ^After a hot close night it was refreshing 
to turn out at 6.30. Early breakfast and started 
at 8.20, arriving at Marlow at 9.50. This was 
the second day of Henley Regatta, and it was 
to Henley we were bound, and now after reaching 
Marlow we had broken the back of the towing 
business. Boats began to collect in numbers, 
all towing but a few who preferred pulling, and 
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the scene became gradually more lively. Arrived 
in Henley Beach at 1.15 after an attempt at 
sailing near Hambledon. There is a pretty little 
craft which lies at Hambledon, a cutter of about 
3 or 4 tons, coppered, and built, I believe, by 
Hatcher ; she really seems lost in such very inland 
waters, and is hardly the sort of craft required, 
I should think, for the narrow sailing ground 
up there. 

At Henley, all was life, and colour, and pulling, 
and feasting ; we fell in with some friends who 
came on board, and four of us lunched on board 
the "Water Rat" at anchor. If we had a 
scarcity of boats lower down the river, there were 
enough here to make up for it, as usuaL Crowds 
of steam launches anchored in a long line down 
the "W. side of the channel, and every kind 
of boat and canoe buzzing about, with their 
occupants looking like so many butterflies. I 
need not describe a Begatta scene, everybody 
knows what it is like, and Henley is no exception 
to the general rule, except that there are more 
boats, and more people, and more flags, and more 
cherries, and strawberries and cream, than at 
most others. 

The wind blew hard, that spoilt the rowing, 

and was certainly a pity, as the water was rough, 

-*Bd the times made were slow. We went above 
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the bridge for onr evening meal, and then 
dropped down for the night to Eegatta Island, 
always the hannt of campers out. And what a 
blessing it seemed to go down stream once more. 
The island was studded with tents, and some 
thirty voices or more all rang out the choruses 
of song after song round the camp fire till past 
midnight, a curious and effective scene, the dark- 
ness out beyond, the water just sheening close at 
one's feet, and the little island covered with tall 
trees soaring straight up above one's head ; the 
yellow tents ; the red glow of the fire, and the 
men sitting in a ring round or standing with 
pipes in their mouths here and there, and all in 
white flannels; it is worth seeing, I always 
think, on this night after the Begatta. 

28th. — ^Away down stream ; faster work this, 
ever so much! But this kind of weather has 
its advantages, here am I,, leaving Regatta Island 
in quite a different way to that in which I left it 
some two seasons ago, when the sun was over- 
powering, and gave me such severe sun-burn on 
my neck and arms, (I was in a small canoe) 
that after getting home with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and the utmost pain, I was in bed for a 
week, covered with flour I That was a very poor 
termination to my Henley visit that year I 
considered. 

H 2 
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On arrival at Maidenhead we came in for the 
Regatta there, and ran the boat into a very small 
creek about half-a-mile below the bridge which 
has such a wonderful span, and such a remarkable 
echo. 

Here one of the crew, while a few yards from 
the boat, trying to get on board down the slope, 
slipped on the bank, and slid down nearly into 
the water of the creek, tearing his flannel trousers 
on a stump very considerably, so much so in fact, 
that instant repairs were necessary ; there were 
sewing materials on board luckily, and half-an- 
hour was devoted to getting him respectable amid 
much laughter. 

Set jib and mizen and got as far as Staines, 
and Henley to Staines is a fair run under jib and 
mizen, but we had a strong fair wind. 

Camped in a small, clear and comfortable creek 
just above " London Stone." The whole of that 
creek dries out in summer weather, and is entirely 
" high and dry." I looked for it later on in the 
season, and was amazed to see how high the 
water must have been to allow of our entering it. 

29th. — Bathed amongst the small inhabitants 
of the creek, who consisted of several hundreds 
of little shining fish about two inches long, they 
came flicking against me as I stood in the water 
about up to my waist, with a succession of little 
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taps, feeling very curious ; they might have been 
minnows, or they might have been perhaps 
whitebait cruising up from Greenwich like our- 
selves, but it is not of much consequence. 

We ran right down to Kingston to day, and 
left the boat to be hauled up for five weeks ; had 
B good breeze, and made short work of it ; and so 
this was the end of our river cruise. It is a 
change to go up the freshwater part of the river 
now and then, and the little "'Flat" was built 
with a view to above bridge work as well as 
below ; her sculls were rather too short though, 
we found by experience, and this made it heavy 
work often, in places where tbere was much 
stream, and especially when pulling against the 
wind ; the crutches were in the coaming^ whereas 
folding outriggers would have been better ; 
otherwise she answered well. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE RAILWAY — LONG VACATION — ^DOWN BY THE L. AND- 
8. W. B. — LAUNCH — CHBISTCHTTRCH HABBOUB — FIBST 
TOUCH OF SALT WATBB — SWANAGB — POOLE — ^ITS HAB- 
BOUB — PICNIC — HUBST — LYMINGTON — ITCHEN — ^POBTS- 
MOUTH, LANGSTON AND CHI0HE8TEB HABBOUBS — ^LAID 
UP, AND THE END OF THE OBUISE. 

' A BOAT is a nasty difficult thing to get about the 
country, there 's no denying that ; and when one 
has to pay for carriage, trucks and such like, 
although the Railway Company may look on 
smilingly while it presents its bill, and say with 
an old Yankee friend in a favorite book of mine, 
" Considerable low, I prognosticate. Mister ! "^ 
yet opinions differ, and what with the getting 
the boat on the truck and getting her off the 
truck, and a lot of hands, who all want to be 
"remembered" substantially, here, there, and 
everywhere, from the time of hauling out of 

• water till that of launching again, all added 
together, one finds one's day's expenses not so- 
very "considerable low;" and then there's so 
much risk of damage to the boat herself, and the 
gear is n't improved either ; coal dust and small 
clinkers lurk for weeks afterwards in chinks and 
corners. And then there's a day's anxiety to be 
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put on the list, ansiety which makes one crane 
ODe*B head out of the carriage window, and so risk 
destmction every ten minates, and wonder how 
things are going on, and hope that it'B all right 
and that she is n't overboard off the track and 
being towed along the line, and dancing a jig 



from sleeper to sleeper, in which case, most 
likely, aU that would be left of her on arriving 
at the end of the jonrney would be the stem and 
a shattered apron piece, and s few hoodends 
hanging on with a last gasp. And yet many 
boats are taken about England annually, and 
I believe most of them survive. Not long ago 
I saw a steam launch going through Surbiton 
Station in the direction of Portsmouth apparently, 
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and occupying four carriage trucks ; she was 
ehored np on ao even keel, but what happened 
on rounding a curve I can't say, as the train was 



in motion and going along a Btraight bit, and I 
myself was some distance off, and I couldn't see 
if any precautions had been taken to prevent any 
shifting of the boat. A sharp curve like that 
one between Bishopstoke and Southampton West 
would necessitate some arrangement in a length 
of four trucks, I should think, to prevent any 
chance of mishap. 

The easiest craft to take about by train is a 
Berthon boat, of course, and they have special 
rates for them on the L. & 8. W. Railway (by 
goods — and so I suppose it is the same by 
passenger train). Kezt to them comes an 
ordinary small canoe, which will go in the 
guard's van. I remember almost having to take 
a tnick from Paddington to Oxford once, but by 
some dodging and almost tying the canoe in a 
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knot, at last, bat at the expense of some yarnish 
(and skin off somebody's knuckles), we got her 
by about J inch through the- guard's van door, 
and she went at Id. per mile (a canoe of 3 ft. 
beam this one was) all the way. 

Now, after this prelude we'll leave Father 
Thames, and in company with the little " Water 
Bat," go down to salt water on the coast of 
Hampshire. 

AugvtSt \2tJu — First day of the long vacation I 
how it sounds ! how much preferable to the last! 
Law papers, hence ! Lincoln's Inn, away with 
you ! — or at least, stop by yourself, and let the 
historic London sparrow hop blithely and un- 
molested over your attempts at grass plots, and 
chirp upon your smokeless chimneys till the 
beginning of November ; which we '11 not think 
of for a moment by-the-bye. " Now for sailing ! '* 
as the boatmen say on Margate jetty, and have 
said ever since I, and other people too, -can 
remember. Wonder why they will stick the 
stress on the "for;" I always have wondered: 
Does anybody know ? Has anybody ever asked 
'em? (There's a crushing question for you.) 

I begin again ; as I said, August 12th. What 
does my old log book say? Bather indistinct 
writing in it; I won't say "beastly bad writing," 
because unfortunately it 's my own fist, but are 
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those figures to be credited? I've nota^oubt 
of it, but remember well now that I Ve' had a 
minute's reflection ; but it's evident that my 
brother and myself determined to begin at the 
leginning of our holiday. "Left Waterloo by 
6.45 train a.m./' that's what the log book says, 
and so it was. " My ! " (true American) but we 
must have been pretty spry about getting up, 
that's all; "a.m.," mark I although as I am 
aware those mysterious letters signify to some 
individuals " 'a'penny a mile," yet to others it 
means " before moon," or " in the morning some 
time or other." So it was a good beginning. 

On arrival at the boathouse from Surbiton we 
got the " Rat " up on a peculiar cart and walked 
the horse, which had a very straight back* I 
noticed, to the station at Surbiton again. A horse 
with no sheer always looks odd. And from the 
cart we transferred her to the railway truck ; and 
after the usual coal dust and ordinary dust, and 
scratchings and bumpings, and many a "Now 
then, all together 1" she arrived at Christchurch, 
and was successfully launched over a hedge on a 
dozen arms, into the River Avon, where people 
say there are salmon (I never saw any). All the 
gear came next, and was soon fitted into its place, 
but of course the mast was stepped (as usual) on 
the fore side of the head sheets, which hadn't 
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beea aurove ; it's a knack it has, aad they had 
natorally to be onrove and rove again. I seldom 
knew it happen otherwise. Bnt before we stepped 
the mast we had to pass under the low bridge 
over the main road, after which obstacle the 
harbour was before oe ; and many a good day's 
sailing have I had over its shallow waters in all 
kinds of weather, wind, rain, and smiBhine, and a 

n 



better place for a small boat like the " Rat," or a 
smaller canoe or a sailing dingey, could not easily 
be fonnd. "With a S.W. wind one can lie up and 
down its length, and sometimes there's quite 
slop enough to necessitate oilskins, although one 
can nm into a creek amongst the bullrashes in a 
few minutes, and get a cup of hot coffee or lunch 
in peace and quiet, and out of the wind altogether. 
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And, moreover, there is a boatbuilder at Christ- 
church — Pope, his name — ^who once made some 
rather difficult alterations in a boat for me very 
successfully. We discovered him, in fact, before 
we'd been half-a-mile, punting vigorously, and 
looking just the same as of yore. 

But concerning the harbour there is one 
drawback^ which is the difficulty of getting in 
and out ; the entrance is shifting, and has shifted 
the best part of a mile during a few years. The 
fishermen at Mudeford (or Muddyford) will tell 
you that they always used to pull out to sea 
through a clear straight channel running directly 
from the harbour to the sea on the west side of 
the Haven House. A glance at an old chart will 
shew this to be correct, but gradually a bank of 
beach ^tones has grown up from some inexplicable 
reason — ^has filled the old channel completely 
and left it high and dry, and running along the 
coast past Mudeford at a regular distance of 
about 40 or 50 yards, extends as far as just 
below Highcliff Castle. The channel, therefore, 
now lies between this shingle bank and the 
mainland, is fairly deep in most places, though 
it should not be attempted by strangers in 
anything but a boat drawing under 4 feet, 
without a pilot, except in the finest weathen 
In the first place the stranger would in all 
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probability stick on the bar ; in the next, if the 
tide were making down the harbour he would n't 
stem it, for it's a torrent at the mouth sometimes ; 
and finally, if he did get in with a S.W. wind 
and fair tide, he would most likely miss stays in 
turning up such a narrow place, and get ashore 
half-a-dozen times in a few hundred yards, 
A S.W. wind blows right down this estuary ; 
a S. or S.E. one, if of any weight at all, makes a 
vile sea on the bar ; and if the wind be from any 
other quarter, one loses it completely under the 
cliffs and can do nothing but row. The best 
thing for a sailing boat's crew to do, with the 
prevaDing S.W. wind, if the stream is making 
down, (it often is while the flood has been making 
some hours, on account of so much river water 
coming down the Rivers Stour and Avon), is to 
run the boat within a yard of the bank of shingle 
the moment the boat is inside and clear of the 
surf, and land a couple of hands with a tqw line, 
and tow up. Bring up with two anchors amongst 
the small craft which will be seen near Gundimore, 
or else proceed up the harbour to the Town Quay, 
where there will be found a fathom or more at 
low water, and where the stream always runs 
one way. 

Altogether, therefore, the harbour is at a 
disadvantage in this way ; either sail in the 
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harbour or out of it, there's no getting in and 
out as you choose ; it is one thing or the other. 
It is, perhaps, possible, and certainly to be hoped, 
that some day a heavy southerly gale may wash 
this bank away, or open the old entrance again 
over its west end. 

13^A. — Bent a new mainsail of Coxen's^ at 
Kingston ; a gaff mainsail instead of the un- 
handy balance lug with its yard longer than 
the boom. The new sail was rather smaller, and 
looked better and did better, and could easily be 
stowed away below, as it was only toggled to the 
mast by parrals, and then the mizen could be set 
in its place to act as a trysail if it blew hard, and 
a jib-headed mizen took its place. 

14fA. — Ban down the above-mentioned estuary 
and had a little reach out to sea, the "Rat's" 
first touch of the briny. Celebrated with due 
honours. 

\bthj et seq. — Cruised about in the harbour, 
or up one of the rivers daily, sometimes by 
myself, sometimes with a passenger; cracking 
on on some days and rushing about the harbour 
under small canvas — the crew jammed up to 
windward under as much shelter as possible (not 
much), and grinning through the sheets of salt 
water that flew over the weather bow ; what fun 
it was, and often a good turn with another boat ; 
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but particulars of each day's amusement would 
be tedious to a reader, and would be always the 
same kind of thing to read about, though always 
different at the time. It didn't matter how 
hard it blew, it was only a question of how much 
sail. I remember on one occassion two of us 
were on board, and we took advantage of its 
being high water to sail through a very narrow 
creek round a small island ; it was a close haul 
and wind very light, and the hull of the boat 
was completely sheltered from the wind by the 
bank about 2 yards off. Well, when we had got 
nearly through, the creek trended apparently 
dead to windward for about 30 yards. "We shall 
have to get a scull out," said my passenger. 
" No," said I ; ^^ hold on half-a-minute and keep 
the boat still." Down went the helm very 
gradually, and gradually she came nearer and 
nearer the wind (very gentle breeze, as I said, 
and as steady as a church). " She can't do it ! " 
said my passenger. " By Jove ! I believe she 
will though I By Jove I I'm hanged if she is n't 
on the otiier tide of the wind ! " And it did seem 
'so, but it was a bit of very fine sailing ; we were 
going about half-armile an hour, and cleared the 
rushes on the bank to leeward by about 6 inches. 
September let. — Fine. Canoe being outward 
bound would have hoisted a blue peter if she'd 
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got one, but she did n't own such a thing. Ean 
down the estuary, and after making a couple of 
boards out from the land, cleared Hengistbury 
Head and stood across the bay to Swanage. 
Several yachts were lying in the little bay there, 
and after putting my brother ashore to get some 
new bread, I cruised about with a light breeze 
Bmongst them, noticing that the bottom Of the 
bay was covered with long seaweed, streaming 
up and looking, as a yacht's hand expressed it, 
" like a jungle." There seemed to be no stream, 
and the beautifully still clear water, about 15 feet 
deep, looked most inviting. But I should think 
that with a fresh south-easter the anchorage can't 
be very snug, and I should feel inclined to slip 
for Poole most decidedly. 

I noted down the name of the hotel for ftiture 
use, as it would be a pleasant place to stay at a 
day or two, even without a boat. The hotelis 
the " Victoria." 

In the evening the wind fell away, so we 
sculled up to Poole, passing the well-known 
" Old Harry and his Wife," two chalk pillars 
rising from the water. 

Picked up a mooring belonging to Mr. Saunders, 
who put us ashore and had the boat looked after 
during our absence. It was from Poole that the 
little 9 ton " Widgeon " started for her cruise to 
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Hambnrgh. Her owner has given ns a capital 
acconnt in his book, and it is a pity that Uiere 
are not a few more sucli accounts, for there must 
be plenty of crnises made in small craft worth 
telling of; for instance, the voyage of the 10 ton 
" Kohinoor " to St. Petetsburgb, a long mn for 
a 10 tonner, and yet not a syllable of what 
happened has appeared anywhere that I am 
aware of. 



Poole is a quaint old town ; people say its life 
is in the past, bnt nevertheless it still sends 
forth a little flicker now and then. It is chiefly 
celebrated for having been the birthplace of the 
"Egeria," and I have noticed that whenever 
Poole is mentioned the "Egeria's" name can't 
by any means be omitted. It has a good harbonr 
of immense area at high water, and the view 
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across it is charming ; wooded Branksea Island 
in the middle of it all, and the smooth high 
green downs bounding its southern shore, and 
grey old Corfe Castle standing on its curious 
isolated hill amongst them, looking like some 
big monolith in the distance. Then on the east 
side a sandy spit, and on beyond, the dark cliffs 
by newly built and fashionable Bournemouth ; 
and on the west, the harbour stretching away 
dimly in a gradually narrowing silver streak, or 
golden, perhaps, under the setting sun, over in 
the region by Wareham, and far away over the 
tract of flat stand the old downs, standing as 
they have stood for centuries, and always varying 
in colour according to the clerk of the weather's 
variable mood. 

Srd. — Trained over to Poole ; went on board 
" ' Bat," and after inspecting a small cutter of 
about 3 tons, dropped down the harbour, made 
a short cut over the spit, and stood along inshore 
to Watering Chine, which is one of those clefts 
through the cliff which are so frequent along 
this bit of coast, and .are such favorite spots for 
picnic parties. Bourpemouth itself is, in fact, 
built in one, but that one is a great deal larger 
than any of the others. 

The " Water Bat " having an endless outhaul 
to her jib, it is easy when before the wind to get 
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tke tack inboard and ran it oat on the spinnaker - 
boom ; the boat has no head sail of coarse when 
this is done, bat that doesn't matter in the least. 

We slipped along fast, and off Soathboarne 
fell in wifli a Ohristcharch boat called the 
'* Avon/' a large centre-board boat of aboat 3 tons. 
After ranning by the lee for some time, and 
gradaally getting too far in-shore we gybed, and 
set oar spinnaker to starboard, keeping very level 
with the "Avon," who had got her jib boomed 
oat. She passed as in the month of the estaary 
thoagh, bat we passed her again farther ap, and 
off the Haven Hoase we anfortanately barst the 
strop of the large thimble throagh which oar 
jib oathaal was rove, and in repairing damages 
drifted ashore ; of coarse " Avon " passed as 
immediately, and doubtless chackled privately ; 
she wanted more wind. 

After repairing the damage, we tnrned ap the 
harboar in bright moonlight, made some tea 
going ap and arrived off the qaay at 10 p.m. 
Altogether a pleasant little ran. 

5tL — ^A family picnic (vide illastration). I also 
was anfortanate enoagh to cut my foot on a 
sharp stone, and was in a damaged condition 
for a few days, bat took the earliest opportunity 
of haaling the boat ap on some rollers and 
cleaning her oat thorooghly and varnishing, and 

I 2 
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" Jestying " her inside and oat. This altogether 
took a -week ; the most awkward part to Tarnieh 
ie the imder side of the deck ; 70a have to crawl 
in like a rat, and lie oa yoor back, and the 
vamish drops on your nose peaceMIy off yoor 
brush ; how well I know the smeU of varnish ! 



27tk. — Up to this date we cruised generally in ' 
the harbour ; on the night of the 23rd it blew 
a gale of wind, as foretold by the Yankees, and 
we had mosuy fresh winds between that and the 
27th. All that day I was busy preparing for 
a Solent crnise ; new screw eyes, grommets, 
covers, and other smoll items of gear. Sat in 
the boat and smoked calmly withal. 

29th. — Under way at 1.15 p.m., K.E. wind 
moderate. Left month of harbonr at 2.20, and 
close hauled, arrived off Hurst Point at 4.15. 
Stood over to the Yarmouth side, and next board 
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fetched into Lymington Biver with the aasiBt- 
ance of the tide : arrived about 5.45 and dropped 
our inunense anchor (weight 7 lbs.) amongst 
the long, green, streaming weed off the old ferry 
house above the town. Bain in the night. 



SOth. — ^Tnmed oot at 6.45, grey morning ; 
weighed that anchor without requiring a wiud- 
lasa, and stood over to Boldnor with the last of 
the flood. Here wa ran the little boat's nose 
on the beach and landed, walking with care 
along her shining cedar deck, Hopmg pionsly 
the while that we might not be trespaesing, we 
walked up and looked at the curious old house 
which goes by the name of "Boldnor." It haa 
gradnally crumbled away, and is in a minons 
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condition throughout, but is still tenanted by ^a 
housekeeper and a few children who dwell therein 
heedless of falling bricks and stones, and 
scouting the possibility of things uncanny. 

While pursuing our investigation, the wind 
changed and went round to its old quarter, the 
S.W., down came the rain moreover, and it was 
very soon decided that on board was the driest 
plaice. We (by which pronoun I mean my 
brother and myself, the usual crew) ran along 
under the island shore to Oowes, out of the tide, 
keeping inside the red buoys off the ledges with . 
safety, owing to oiir small draught of water. 
Plenty of wind, and of course rather puffy off 
the hills of the island. Lying off Cowes was 
the steam yacht " Wanderer," 700 odd tons, with 
fore and mainmasts gone, lost in the Bay of 
Biscay in bad weather lately. In point of fact 
she was over sparred. Bipping through the 
water we ran over to Calshot and up Southampton 
Water. One hour 50 minutes Cowes to South- 
ampton, very good for such a small boat. 
Anchored in the Itchen a little above the floating 
bridge, but were doomed to have our slumbers 
disturbed by the elements to the best of their 
ability, for it rained and blew, and we, in con- 
sequence, rolled and pitched, and sheered about^ 
and the chain scraped against the stem band 
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(echoing ten times the real noise within our 
shell of thin planking), to such an extent that 
sleeping, except on gimbals, was not to be done 
with any prospect of success. True we hadn't 
got a dingey, and were spared the troublings 
of heart which arise from that small companion 
on these occasions, so we jammed our elbows 
well down and did our best. 

October Ist. — One consolation during the night 
was that the tent didn't leak, and we were as 
dry as chips, and all the wet was outside, so that 
was something certainly. At 7.30 a.m. we ran 
up beyond Fay's Yard, and leaving the " 'Rat " 
fast alongside of a Ketch called "Northam," 
we made an expedition into the town, purchased 
some oilskins and a boat compass, an extra air 
pillow, and other various articles. The wind 
moderated at noon, and at 1.5 p.m. we proceeded 
down the water and went into the Hamble River, 
anchored off the picturesque village, and thence 
came a curious old specimen of humanity, rowing 
with slow and laboured strokes, he had ap- 
parently but one solitary tooth, the last of its 
race, I suppose, and if so, it was certainly in 
mourning, though not regularly moss-grown. 
To save the trouble of getting our best bower 
my brother went ashore in the old gentleman's 
boat (twice as big as the ^^ ' Rat ") and brought 
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some fresh bread off, and we then got under way, 
and after a good run leaving "Baldhead" buoy 
at 4.20 arrived off Gilkicher Point, (sometimes 
called Blockhouse Point, the scene of the grue- 
some spectacle of the body of " Jack the Painter" 
hanging in chains in the year 1777, after his 
execution for setting the old Dockyard Bope 
House on fire, and causing damage to the amount 
of £149,000), at 5.53 p.m., and brought up 
inside the " St. Vincent " in a snug and sheltered 
berth ; so still and quiet was it that the boat 
seemed to be on the mud ; there was not a breath 
of wind stirring, and not a vestige of swell from 
the outside ; the moon shone bright and clear, 
and all was peace as I sat on the after thwart 
with my pipe after tea, pondering and thinking 
how strange it was that within a radius of a mile 
from my small floating home there should be 
enough engines of destruction to sink navies, and 
scatter armies to the four winds of heaven. 

2nd. — The next morning was clear and fine — 
too fine in fact, as it turned out, for it didn't last 
beyond just allowing us to get outside the har- 

• 

hour, and showing us that there, up to windward, 
was a mass of low driving cloud, and mist, and 
rain, and wind, and that several craft were 
beginning to tumble about, and were reefing 
down. Our intention was to have gone round 
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outside to Langston Harbour, bat the weather 
precluded this, and so we bore up and ran up 
again, this time, however, not stopping with the 
" St. Vincent," but running right up the harbour 
to Porchester. There are capital wide channels 
in Portsmouth Harbour, with various depths of 
water, from some 10 fathoms just inside the 
entrance, to 4, 3, 2 and 1 fathoms, gradually 
shoaling, and having good clear mud everywhere ; 
no snags or hard ground exist to my knowledge, 
though here and there may be found the stump 
of an old perch, perhaps, which ought to have 
been dug up long ago. We landed and inspected 
Porchester Castle, buUt originally by a British 
chief named Gurgantus, and called by the 
Britons " Caer Peris." Some account of this 
interesting building may be found in the guide 
books, and, therefore, we needn't bother about 
the historical associations of it in these notes of 
canoe cruising, as it's much better for trade that 
the reader hereof should buy one of those guide 
books for himself if he wants to learn about the 
place ; two things, however I may notice, which 
are, that the size of the quadrangle or court-yard 
is vast, containing, in fact, four acres, four chains, 
and forty seven perches, and that the paint on the 
ceiling of several rooms has kept in a wonderful 
state of preservation. The castle was occupied 
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for many years by French priaonen, some of 
vliom I have heard wwe somewliat celebrated for 
ingenioDS and remarkable escapes from their 
enforced a^d irksome residence therein. They 
Tised to pass their time in making models, one of 
which bnilt of ivory, is in the South Kensington 
Masenm, and may be seen by anyone interested 
therein. The model is one of " Le Tengenr," 
1780-1794, and was made by the prisoners in 
the castle in 1798. The ship was ennk off Brest 
on Jnne Ist, 1794, in Lord Howe's action. As it 
rained during oor stroll round, we kept on our 
oilskins all the time. 



From the castle we went through the canal- 
like cut at the north end of the harbour, and 
with lots of rain, and wind, and spray, even in 
BO qniet a bit of water, we passed under t^e two 
bridges which cross it, first the foot bridge and 
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then the railway bridge, leaving Fortsea Mand 
on OQT Btsrboard hand, and the mainland to port. 
We were obliged to lower both masts for the 
railway bridge, and I forget now if either bridge 
swings, as I unfortunately made no note of the 
feet in my log book at the time. When throogh 
the bridges we were ia Langston Harbom:, 
which, with the other two, viz., Portsmontb and 
Chichester, form capital sailing ground at high 
water for small fiy, being, from Fareham to 
Fishbonm, some 13| naatical nules from end to 
end as the crow flies (16 statnte miles), and 23 
nantical miles by the channels. 



We went into a small creek at Langston (close 
to the bridge), and thence proceeded to the 
" Dolphin " Hotel, Havant, and, after changing 
onr weather-beaten garments, and having a good 
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^^ wash down/' we paid a visit to some fnendg| 
who next day paid ns a return visit on board the 
^ 'Bat/' and were much interested in her and her 
odds and ends. 

ird. — ^At Langston the above-mentioned bridge 
had to be negociated^ and down had to come the 
masts again ; then, while alongside the little 
wharf that there is just to the E. of it, one of 
the square brass crutches, charmed doubtless with 
the clear green crystal water that gleamed on one 
side of the boat with streaming sunlight lighting 
it up under her keel from the other, fell overboard 
and sank. Foolish crutch! well indeed was it 
for thee that clinging fondly round thy brazen 
neck was the lanyard of a slim fender — ^albeit 
not a cork one, but such an one as fortunately 
allowed us to fish thee up with a 12 foot boathook 
from the depths below after much groping and 
raking. Foolish crutehl were it not for that 
12 foot boathook thou might'st have been there 
now, unless perchance you'd got shifted. 

We had a good turn down Chichester Harbour 
after this, and then came up to Emsworth again 
— ^a curious little village peopled mostly by yachts' 
hands during the winter, and possessing very 
peculiar fishing boats, which are all built after 
the same model, and have a wide "V" section 
and great beam, but all the beam is on the rail ; 
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they are shallow, bat have a, keel of some 7 or 
8 inches deep, quite straight, the whole length of 
the boat. They carry one sail, and that a lofty, 
hat low-peaked log, the tack of which, as in the 
case of the Deal loggers, comes down to the 



weather bow, but they do not dip the sail, as the 
Deal men do, when in stays. They seem very 
handy, bat look to me unsafe, as they woald very 
easily fill in a pnfF. All the sails stand grandly, 
and are like cards. 

itk. — After a torn down in one of these fishing 
craft we laid our ship np. Here in this out of 
the way village, far from everybody, we haaled 
her oat of water, and nine or ten of us lifting 
her bodily, we torned her over, and left her, 
covered np with a torpaalin, in a garden amongst 
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the cabbages ; and there she rested peacefhllj all 
the . winter — for a period of some 20 weeks— 
with a yacht's hand, the owner of the aforesaid 
garden, to look after her. 



Hoti\<.W<^1rJ5 



CHAPTER IV. 

IHSWOBTH AQAIN — AOBOSB THE THKIE HABBOUBS IN BAIN 
AND WIND — fAKEHAU — DUB DrBTT FBIEKD THB BAILWAY 
AaAIM — OH THB CRTSTAI. THAHEe. 

Thb imiter with its icy hand passed by ; enow 
and catting winds came and went, and many a 
fireside yam too ; plans for many a fntnre craise 
were talked over and smoked over in the most 



comfortable armchair, between the day on which 
we hanled the little "Water Rat" over the 
garden wall and laid her carefully on pieces of 
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timber amongst the cabbages, mentioned in pur 
last chapter, and the 30th of March, 1880. But 
the sun gradually gained strength, and the wind 
at the end of March softened its sharpness, and 
so in proportion did the spirits of the "Water 
Rat's " crew rise, and reached their culminating 
point on that day when they, the writer and his 
friend "Pen" (mentioned with due honors in 
former pages hereof), left that London-by-the-Sea 
which goes by the name of Brighton, and spun 
along the South Coast metals, laden with various 
bags, goods, chattels, and a Berthon dingey of 
7 feet long in the guard's van, to Emsworth. 

We arrived at that obscure and little known 
village between 1 and 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
and with quick and excited steps, leaving the 
baggage to come on a hand cart with a boy as 
donkey, hasted down to the canoe, through 
the gate and into the garden. "Hullo I she's 
moved!" "There she is I I see her — ^so he's 
got her afloat. I'm glad of that, that's all 
right. Oh! there's Light (the owner of the 
garden). Well, Light ! here we are ; I see ycu 
look all serene — Show's the boat been? eh I" 
^^ She^s bin all right. Sir, but she makes a lot 
o' water : you see, Sir, I did n't get your letter 
till latish, but I gets her into the water as soon 
fts I could, any'ow, Sir, and she ain't took up 
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just yet, you see, Sir ; you warn't be able to get 
sailin' in h.er for a day or two, I expecs, Sir, and 
I didn't put the sails aboard 'cause I thought 
they 'd bett,er be kept dry, but they 're all right. 
Sir, and that won't take long just to bend them 
sails ; but you should have sent the letter a bit 
sooner, Sir, and she'd ha' bin took up better." 
"Oh!" said I, "that doesn't sound particularly 
pleasant ; does she leak much then — ^how much 
water is there in her?" "There's a good drop 
o' water in her. Sir, I knows ; I ain't quite sure 
how much, but it's over her floorboards a good 
bit, any'ow ; it's them heasterly winds as done 
it, in spite of her bein' kep' covered up ; but 
there ain't nothink to hurt, Sir, if you let her 
bide where she is." 

So aU we could do was to let her stop where 
she was and take up a bit. We stood on the 
beach and looked at her floating (and leaking) 
peacefully a few yards oflF, and in the meantime 
our baggage came. When the water made down 
a little she grounded, and I proceeded to get her 
rigging into working order, while Pen spread out 
his Berthon and sculled about at his leisure with 
no cushion, thereby provoking hilarity from divers 
small boys who looked on, with immense boots 
and grimy countenances. He had brought the 
Berthon with a view of testing the towing powers 
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of the *' Water Eat," and also to see how the 
small one herself consented to be dragged along 
and the result was, I must say, more satisfactory 
than I anticipated. Of course she did stop us a 
good deal, but not so much as I expected she 
would. In fact, any boat but a rowing boat wants 
some sort of a dingey — -just something to float 
oneself ashore upon in smooth water ; you don't 
require a large affair upon which you may cast 
an eye of faith in a rough sea, and which, ten to 
one, wouldn't do so well nearly as the boat you 
were in, but just something to shove yourself 
ashore upon in an out-of-the-way creek, if it's 
little more than a good big bung. It saves 
running the sailing boat's head aground and 
giving her so many bumps on a hard beach, or 
scratches against a hard pier. 

Pen had been suffering from a violent cold for 
some weeks, which seemed to cling to him " as 
the lYj to the oak," as he said. I suggested that 
a little sailing might afford a water cure, and he 
agreed and thought it would. 

Well, that afternoon, after wondering where 
my brother had got to for some time (for he was 
to have made No. 3 of the crew, and though 
packed a la sardine, we had announced it as 
our fixed determination to sail to Portsmouth 
together — were we not two men and a brother?), 
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we walked over into Havant, where we had 
friends and relations living with whom we feasted 
that evening, and then wended our way to the 
"Bear" Hotel and remained there for that night.  



March Z\tt. — In the morning we walked over 
to Emsworth, baled out the boat with a big 
Bponge (the only thing which will take all the 
water ont of a boat with a flat floor), and very 
soon made the dismal discovery that she had not 
taken np, but still leaked fast. But we didn't 
■want to stop where we were by any means ; so 
we tumbled the gear on board, snch as was left 
over from the day before, stowed om- belongings 
as best we could in what would be apparently 
the driest places, rowed ont clear of the fishing 
craft at anchor, and then set sail in company 
with one of them. There was a nice breeze, in 
which we carried onr whole mainsail, small jib, 
s. 2 
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and small mizen ; the fisherman beat us turning 
to windward fairly, but we would, I think, have 
been better if we had n't been obliged to bale all 
the time, owing to the leaks, and if we had n't so 
much baggage as lumber, filling the boat up ; 
but I doubt if we could, under the most favorable 
conditions, have turned the tables on this point 
of sailing, upon our adversary. Off the wind a 
bit more and we were even with him. Before 
the wind, or running free, in all probability we 
should have run clean away from him, but we 
being bound to Portsmouth Harbour, and the 
wind being S.W.-ly, had no chance of trying the 
two boats at this. It rained by and bye, and 
there was added accordingly a little more moisture 
to the boat ; wet outside and wet inside is a 
nuisance, but we put our oilskins on and made 
the best of things — ^worked our way under the 
three bridges, and lost our way across Langston 
Harbour in the rain, and got too far to leeward 
somehow. We made a few boards and shifted jibs 
under the lee of an island ; but what island it 
was we couldn't make out, as the large scale 
chart we had on our previous cruise across here 
had been unfortunately left behind, forgotten, at 
the last minute. My brother had it with him we 
afterwards learnt, but he couldn't find us and 
we qould n't find him, so the chart cruised about 
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vith him oa railways and steamers ia one 
direction, he looking upon the same as nselesB, 
balky to cart about with him, and generally a 
DDisaiLce, and we at the same time pining for its 
fiimiliar blue backing on board the " Water Rat." 
Set close reefed mainsail and reached throug'h 
the cut behind the forts as hard as we coald go, 
but delayed of course by the bridges. Boat 
leaked awfiiUy, and in spite of constant baling 
■we sat with oor shoes full of water all the day ; 
the spray flew over the deck and into onr faces, 
And the rain beat cheerfully upon our heads, and 
tautened np the rigging generally, and a more 

— ^ THrRPUB..u 



'complete water cure I never knew, for Pen's cold 
.Tanished, and he became a new being after 
aitting more or less wet through in most places 
ifor 8 hoQTfl I 
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We were fortunate in having some rum on 
board, and with small hesitation we applied 
ourselyes to that most useful product, and had 
several nips of it, and biscuit. " I say, Pen, 
rum's an awful fine thing ! let's swear eternal 
friendship ! '^ 

When through the cut we headed for Por- 
Chester Castle, sounding frequently to see that 
we had enough water (our draught of water was 
some 16 inches) ; there was some slop with 
weather going tide, and such a breeze as was 
blowing, and we had as much as we could do 
to stand up to a close reefed mainsail ; stajring 
was a little slow and hard on the edge of the 
tide, but we went well nevertheless. We soon, 
however, came to the conclusion that there was 
not much chance of a snug berth at Portsmouth, 
so after passing the castle we. bore up, and ran 
through a very narrow cut over the banks from 
Porchester Lake to Fareham Lake. So very 
tortuous that we had to beat in parts of it, but 
we were out of the wet better. The Berthon 
dingey, except for the rain water, was the driest 
part of all, I really believe ; she leaped and 
danced after the manner of very light dingeys 
in general but shipped not an ounce. Getting 
dark we slid along up towards Fareham, and 
our difficulties being apparently over, and Pea 
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being at the tiller^ that patent Norwegian tiller 
we spoke of before, and growing careless, we got 
a little too close to the W. side of the Fareham 
Channel, touched the mud and stuck firmly. 
Both of us got into the dingey, which as usual 
on such occasions came sidling up alongside of 
her own accord, but we couldn't make the 
slighest impression on the " ' Rat," and she was 
soon left high and dry by the rapidly falling 
water ; doubtless she was seeking like others 
•of her tribe, a resting place in the soft mud bank 
for the night. We baled her out finally, till the 
tide rose again, and setting our tent, prepared 
a great dinner at 8 p.m. 

In a couple of hours there came suddenly a 
small sound against our thin wooden walls, 
'* Plip 1 Flip I " it said, and we knew it was the 
water rising from ocular demonstration, for it 
rose within the boat, alas ! and, as Fen said, 
it wasn't every day that the tide rose inside as 
well as outside one's vessel, and therefore we 
ought to enjoy it when it did. Btit I couldn't 
see it myself, as I set to again for the 1000th 
time that day to sponge that tide out • into its 
proper place. He is fond of making obscure jokes. 

At 10.30 p.m. we got our anchor and started 
rowing, and taking short spells alternately, 
arrived at Fareham, by 12.5 midnight. W^ 
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went alongside the little quay where the few 
schooners and ketches which come to Fareham 
berth themselves usually, and Pen went up in 
the dim street-lamp light to rake out an hotel 
if he could find one. As for me, I stopped in 
the boat and watched the falling rain trying to 
put my pipe out. 

By and bye he came back with ire in his 
countenance, and fdry in his eye, and informed 
me that the hotels were all gone to bed, and 
that by ringing and ringing he had at last 
disturbed the cook or somebody who came and 
said he would be run in by a policeman if he 
persisted in disturbing the sedentary town of 
Fareham any longer : not a word of his would 
that personage listen to, and as it poured with 
rain, and he glistened within his complete suit 
of shining oilskins, and hadn't shaved for three 
days, and generally looked the fisherman from 
head to foot, it was not surprising, I told him 
calmly, that he couldn't get any acconunodation, 
and especially at such an hour. I couldn't help 
laughing, and I, as might be supposed, had no 
objection to sleeping in the boat, so he jumped 
on board, and we anchored off, set our tent again, 
started the paraffin stove going to warm the 
place, changed our damp clothes, and defying 
all hotels soon snored in chorus. 
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At 6.30 a.m. (Thursday) we went for that 
hotel, bat Pea coaldn't make sure of it ; I said, 
perhaps it was that ram, bat he scorned the soft 
impeachmeot, and said he never could take too 
mnch rimi. Bat his cold had gone. 

Having shaved, &o., at a barber's, and had 
breakfast at the best hotel we coald find — which 
was a very good one, decidedly — I came out into 
the porch, aboat to smoke my customary post 
prandial pipe, bnt too true is it that there's 
"many a slip 'twixt the pipe and the lip" 
(Shakespere with variations), for as I was 
beginning to fill a much valued friend, it slid 
from my hands, and fell crack upon the stone 



pavenLent just in front of the hotel. What 
awfnl feelings fill one's breast at a moment of 
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this kind — ^how one dreads to look down and 
see how much damage has been done! What 
ejaculations can relieve one's mind ? " Smashed I 
— Done for!" "Not quite — amber broken of 
course — hang it ! — ^it '11 mend though — seems to 
have broken cleanly, and hasn't got chipped 
luckily, look I" and we inspect it together* 
" Well I I can't go without a pipe till I get home, 
anyhow ; I'll get a temporary one over there— 
I think I spot a 'baccy shop." So I hopped over 
the muddy road and made a purchase amongst a 
selection of " French Briars 1 all this lot 9d." 
(I suppose that didn't mean the whole lot for 9d.? 
as they only gave me one for my 9d.) 

After this catastrophe we walked up to the 
Railway Station to see about a carriage truck to 
take the " Water Rat " across to Reading upon, 
and, having ordered the same, we procured a cart 
to take her from the wharf to the station for the 
modest charge of 3s. With the assistance of a 
few hands we hauled her up out of water, and, 
having made her fast on the cart, arrived at the 
station in safety, with the exception of one 
scratch. That was caused by her being an inch 
or so to one side, and an iron hook in consequence 
scraping along her topsides as we pushed her 
over the tailboard, and taking off a film of wood 
and varnish, about 6 inches long ; annoying, as it 
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was unsightly, but she escaped fairly well I 
think. With all its accompaniment of dust and 
dirt the transit by train was completed, and we 
launched the " Water Eat " into the Thames at 
Caversham Bridge, at 3.30 p.m. 

Pen left for Oxford, while I set up rigging, and 
did odd jobs, and cleaned up at anchor just above 
the iron bridge. 

April 2nd. — ^Was so rainy that I left the 
boat at Cawston's boat-house on the island, and 
trained across via Red Hill, to that ancient 
" fishing village ** formerly called Brightelmstone, 
and so ended our short Easter cruise and transit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FATHER THAMES AGAIN — DOWN TO TEDDINGTON — A COLLISION 
—HATCHES — THE OVERLAND ROUTE — AIR COLLAR A 
GRAND SUCCESS — AN ESCAPED DANGER — PICNIC— THE 
PIG — ^AND THE LAST RUN OF THE "WATER RAT.** 

May \%t. — Fifty minutes run on the G. W. R. 
broQglit my brother and myself down to Reading 
by 6.5 p.m., and, after catering, we left Cawston's 
at 8.15, under the stars, and pulling just down 
to Sonning, made fast to the bank above the old 
bridge, and turned in, after satisfying two healthy 
appetites with the Reading fare. Slept iur 
differently, but the cause of so doing remains a 
mystery. 

27id. — Turned out at 6 o'clock, lowered mast 
for the bridge, and pulled down to Henley with a 
strong stream in our favour. At the bathing 
place above Henley, a little way, we made a 
short stay of an hour or so, and, while about to 
arrange his temporarily disordered locks, my 
brother managed to drop the (only) comb over- 
board in deep water. It was hopelessly gone, 
and no amount of fishing would have got it up 
again. A third hand came on board from the 
10.32 train at .Henley, and helped certainly to fill 
our little vessel, but we stowed ourselves pretty 
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well, though I most say 14 stone extra made a 
difTerence. A large dog swam in onr wake from 



Henley to HambledoQ— a fair awim, and in chilly 
water. Left the Boat at Bond's at Maidenhead. 
Onr last meal was a fhnny one, two eggs apiece 
without anything else whatever, by candle light 
al fretco, no time for anything else as we were 
in a tremendoas hurry to catch the up-train. 
Warmed ourselves np in getting to the station 
in perhaps the fastest time on record, caught oar 
train though, and slept in the lailway cairiage in 
varions postures. 

29(A. — Saw the usual crew embarked once 
more. Passing Sir Beaumont Dixie's house, 
near Oakley Court, a little above Windsor, we 
saw a jaguar sitting in his garden, chained to a 
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tree, close to the water's edge. We rowed slowly 
by, and looked with much curiosity, naturally ;lf 
and, while gently drifting, a water-rat came 
forth without the smallest sign of fear in its 
countenance, and swam leisurely along within 
three yards of the said jaguar, and, not five yards 
from the side of its wooden namesake, cruised 
about in circles once or twice, and then dived ; at 
the same time a yellow bird, looking like a canary, 
flew past us, and perched on a tree close by ; my 
brother said it was a yellow-hammer, but it 
looked like a canary, anyhow. Quite a foreign 
scene, as we said. 

SOth. — Got down to Kingston from Old 
Windsor, and left the little " 'Rat " in her old 
terth, viz., Messenger's Creek. Distance to day 
20 miles. 

June and July. — Cruised generally at Kingston 
amongst the Surbiton boats and others, but did 
nothing particular. One day a centre-board boat 
with a balance lug, chose to turn turtle in a puff, 
through the bushes in Teddington Eeach, and 
turn her crew, who was sailing by himself, quietly 
into the water. " Water Rat " to the rescue ! of 
course. Fished the crew out, and fished his boat 
up, which had sunk completely, except the stem- 
head and about 6 inches of her nose ; it looked 
very odd, just that little triangular bit of boat 
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etickiDg up by itself ; all his ballast shifted of 
course, but she righted partly in tbe act of going 
down. We towed the boat ashore in course of 
time, and having baled out tlie water, which her 
^"\ ^^ 



. to prefer outside, he set his lug 
again and voyaged up to Kingston to change and 
dry. 

On another July day I was alone in the 
" 'Hat," and as I was sculling slowly up stream, 
past the island below the waterworks, a wager- 
hoat came shooting along inshore down stream, 
like one of those " rowing insects " one sees in 
Bummer evenings, moving about in some litUe 
pool, resting just upon the very surface of the 
water, and making merely a little dent upon the 
surfacf! with each of their curious little feet, not 
" drawing " anything at all, and moving about in 
funny little jerks, first one way then another. 
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Well, the "Water Eat" couldn't be stopped in 
a moment, and when I saw the wager boat 
coming straight for me, with her nasty sharp 
spiky nose, about eight miles an hour, in jerks 
like the aforesaid insect, aU I could do was to 
dig my sculls into the water as hard as I could, 
and endeavour to take as much way off her as 
possible, and so soften the blow which I saw was 
inevitably coming, and at the samp time yell, 
"Look ahead! Sir!!" The wager boat man 
who hadn't, it was evident, been keeping a very 
good look out, tried to stop with aU his might 
when my shout sang in his ear, but it was too 
late I Dig ! went that wager boat- s copper banded 
stem clean through my poor little " Water Bat's " 
smooth plank, just above the water line! I 
imagined a considerable pile of things I Round 
swung the wager boat, while the sculler in her 
nearly went out of her, and crack off! went her 
stem, a piece about 5 inches in length, and I Ve 
got it now, and preserve it as a kind of trophy. 
Of course I plugged the hole by the instru- 
mentality of the carpenter's shop on board, and, 
having made it look as neat as I could, gave it a 
coat of Jesty's, and I 'm glad and proud to tell 
that it never leaked a drain afterwards. 

A few days later I bad a couple of hatches 
made to cover about half of my well, with a 
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view to Solent cruising again. They were merely 
simple "Barge" hatches of mahogany. I am 
aware that the question of "Hatches" is a 
vexed one, and I can't help thinking that for the 
most part it is more a matter of fancy than 
anything else. For canoes of the R.C.C. dimen- 
sions, perhaps folding ones are as good as anyj 
by "folding" ones, I mean of course, folding 
transversely ; the various pieces can't get lost 
overboard, which is a very good thing. I re- 
member one day losing one of the hatches of a 
14'6 ft. by 3 ft. canoe at Christchurch, and 
having to career out over the bar after the thing, 
just exactly when I. didn't want to. But folding 
hatches can't be arched, and you can't get so 
much room underneath them as you can with 
the "Barge" type I'm certain, and ^that's 
the principal reason for my preference of the 
latter. 

August ith. — Cruised about and made pre- 
parations for another transit by train next day. 
Dropped a knife overboard somehow in Teddington 
Beach, inside the long narrow island there^ it 
had a cork on its corkscrew, but it wasn't floaty 
enough to float the knife anyhow, so we lost that 
cork also. 

9^A. — Up at 5.30 a.m. (off Teddingtoa) : 
hauled " Water Rat " up, and carted to Surbiton 
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by one of Messenger's Carta (they are accnstomed 
to taking boats about by road I believe). Then 
on to a carriage tmck once more, and ' over to 
SoathamptoQ West. It was high water. I 
looked out the time of H.W. in the Tide Tables 
beforehand of coarse, and so all we had to do 
was to drag across the road and launch the boat 
with care down the steps into the water, and all 



was done. This Sonthampton West Station is 
very convenient in this way if your boat doesn't 
draw too mnch for the 3 ft., or so, depth by the 
wall at ordinary tides. The weather was &a&, 
and I had a pleasant reach down the water, and 
the same to Cowes, haoling my wind a bit for 
the latter place from Calahot Castle. There 
wasn't enough tide to take me to Newtown Biver, 
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€10 I went up the Medina and anchored above 
everything in a quiet berth for the night. 

lOtL — Swam and tried a new air collar which 
must be a grand success as a means of saving 
life in a wreck at sea I for it just didn^t float me< 
in still water. Got under way and turning along 
in the eddy off W. Cowes, after a little, took 
the first half of the ebb down to Yarmouth; 
made five boards over it. Arrived at Yarmouth 
at 3 p.m., and gave the boat a fresh coat of 
Jesty's as a fair start for her autumn cruising. 
Weather hot and fine, and the stuff dried in an 
hour on the one side, but I could not get at both 
tsides very well on the same day, so next day 
I arranged her carefully on two pieces of timber, 
about half-an-hour after H.W. in such a position 
as to enable me to get at her garboards with my 
brush. But I had forgotten the second tide 
which comes in a curious manner in the Solent, 
and my being oblivious of its existence didn't 
stop its coming, so when I was away, leaving 
the boat drying a little as I fancied, up rose the 
water again, floated the boat, and kindly left her 
just off her pieces of timber, and bedded in the 
sand. Prized her up with another piece of 
timber, using it as a lever of the first order, 
and having wiped the sand off her with cotton 
waste (0 1 cotton waste ! can I ever sing your 

L 2 
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praises too highly I) succeeded in attaining my 
object at length ; but that second tide needn't 
have come worrying me just on that occasion. 

On the 18th of this month I escaped what 
might have been an awkward contretemps. To 
wit. Burgee fouled peak halyards andjanmied 
in the block. Said Burgee was too long. No 
amount of pulling this way, that, and the other, 
did an atom of good. I couldn't climb the mast 
as that would have capsized the boat. I couldn't 
lower the mast as it wasn't a lowering one, but 
had to be lifted out, and I couldn't lift it out 
where I was, or I should have drifted out 
through Hurst Channel, and moreover, I think 
the wind in the sail would have overpowered me 
the moment the heel of the mast came out of 
the step, and then the deck would have been 
wrenched up. Fortunately I managed tp hold 
on for a few hundred yards, and run the boat 
ashore in a safe place. I then got the mast and 
sail down in shelter and cleared the burgee ; but 
I didn't fly it again till it was considerably 
reduced in size. Fortunately no harm happened, 
but, as I say, it might have been rather nasty. 

September 6t.L — ^A picnic party on the banks 
of Newtown river ; " None so gay as we " — ^we 
rowed round from Yarmouth in a large open 
boat which we chartered for this special occasion 
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from Simmonds of that town ; a fine tall sailor 
like fellow, who is, I believe, a pilot. We were 
late in starting, some delay occurred, as it usually 
does at the last moment, and we lost our tide, 
consequently had to pull all the way there against 
the tide. Arrived at 1.16 p.m., weather murky ; 
2 p.m., drizzle ; 3 p.m., ditto ; pulled home again. 
Arrived home 6 p.m,, rain. Jolly picnic ! 

1th. — In shipping a few stores I made a grand 
discovery, viz., that ginger beer bottles would 
stow under the forecastle floor. Made use of 

4 

this discovery accordingly, and stowed some for 
a time, and after a time (a short time) unstowed 
the same (note : very good ginger beer). 

I cruised daily in one direction or another, 
but as we have mentioned nearly all the places 
in former pages we need not go over our old 
ground again here. Nothing very eventful 
happened. 

. 10<A.— E.N.E. ^ N. for Beaulieu River ; this 
was playing at a compass course, for there was 
the river's mouth visible to the naked eye though 
misty. Wind S.-ly, had • a good run, and wind 
veering W.-ly a little, arrived and gybgd off 
C. G-., and, close-hauled, lay up the river a little 
way. But as it looked as if it would turn to a 
breeze I thought perhaps I'd better make a 
weather shore of it while I could, so deferred my 
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voyage up Beauliea Biver to a future occasion^ 
and going about reached over to Egypt Pointy 
barely ; and with small jib and one reef in main- 
sail and mizen turned down the island side. Over 
the ledges by Salt Mead and Hamstead there waa 
a considerable bubble — first bowsprit in, and then 
jigger-boom. From Hamstead I flew over to 
Ljrmington, and went on board of the " Ooronilla," 
whose owner informed me that I seemed to have 
had about enough of it off Hamstead ; but 
although I had plenty of water over the deck, 
I was dry enough, and jolly as a sand boy below 
in my shell. " Coronilla " had only just come 
in, and her decks were wet fore and aft which 
surprised me ; but the fact of the matter is, 
that the little jump one finds in the Solent i& 
the wettest thing on earth ! 

I had a pi^ on board to day. Don't smile» 
I'm not thinking of crackling and apple sauce. 
I mean not a fat porcine gentleman, but a hard 
square pig of cast ir6n. I had it on trial, as I 
fancied the boat would be better with a little 
more weight in her, and she certainly was. I 
arranged it so that it shouldn't shift and go 
through the side of the boat. 

11th. — Light N.E. breeze. While cruising off 
Boldnor I descried a small very white sail afar 
off, of a peculiar cut, and unlike anything in the 
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Solent. By and bye I made it out better, and 
found that it was our old friend, " Pen," again, 
come from somewhere, Portsmouth, I think, in 
one of his sailing canoes, " Mayflower " (I believe 
he has five). I lay-to and watched him with the 
glass, and saw him discover me, and suddenly 
wave his cap. We ran back in company, and 
went into that paradise for a small boat, Yarmouth 
harbour, together. 

12th, — Rain. We remained ^ ehez nous.^ 

IZtL — ^Awful rain ; but we cruised, and had 
to get mainsail down for a thick squall ; but 
more wet than wind. Went over to Quayhaven 
and explored. 

l^th. — Blew a gale, or very nearly. Tore up 
and down in the smooth, under the weather shore, 
with trysail and storm-jib. Trysails were in 
vogue that day. 

15th. — "Mayflower" departed for Portsmouth 
and the Thames, per railway. Did a quick 
passage, as a post card subsequently received 
informed us, and was under close-reefed mainsail 
all the time ; as I expected. 

22nd. — ^As I always chose my birthday, as I 
have said before, for doing a pious act, 1 went 
over to Inman's yard at Lymington and cast 
three pieces of lead to fit under the " Water 
Rat'^" floor. We moulded them so as to fit 
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over the keelson, and then with a screw through 
each piece there was no fear of their shifting. . 
Weight was 1 cwt 9. lbs. 



Cruised daily with one exception when there 
came an E.-ly breeze which caused '"Rat" to 
drag, and gave me and my friends who appeared 
on the spot rather a job. 

October ^th. — Strong S.W. wind. Set storm- 
jib and trysail and ran over to Inman's yard, via 
Oxsey Creek (which is the next creek to the W. 
of Lymington Eiver) doing the distance from 
Yarmouth to a spot half way up Oxsey Lake in 
17 minutes, the quickest ran I ever did across. 
Shipped no water, and the boat was as easy aa 
-possible. Aud this last run in wind and rain 
was the last run I had in the " Water Rat " — 
good little boat. Many a young enthusiast would 
do well to have a little craft like her, I am very 
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sure. I left her at Inman's yard to be hauled up, 
and then I had her sent thence to St. Petersburg, 
having sold her to the owner of the " Kohinoor." 
So she vanished from home waters ; and I dare- 
say, though I have heard nothing of her since, 
that she has had many a good dusting in her 
Eussian land, and I hope has been as satisfactory 
to her present owner as she was to me in 1879 
and 1880. 
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CHAPTER L 

LAUNCH OF THE " VIPKB" — THE VOYAGE BOUND FROM BBITH 
TO YABMOUTH, I. W., AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

As the " Water Rat " proved to be a success as 
far as she went, I thought I could not do better, 
being, about to build another boat with a little 
more room in her for two persons, than to very 
nearly follow the " Water Rat's " lines and 
model generally. 

With this view I had a large canoe built by 
Mr. McWhirter, late . in the summer of 1881. 
I call her a " canoe " (though she doesn't own a 
paddle) because she is a canoe built boat, with a 
wherry stern, and arched canoe like deck, and 
flat floor of the ordinary canoe type. She is 
clinker built, of elm. People hav.e often laughed 
when they heard me describe her as a " canoe,*' 
but they have invariably said in response to my 
arguments in favour of that term, " Well I she's 
a good sizey but I suppose she is a canoe I" in a 
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sort of deprecating tone of voice, which is often 
very fiinny to hear. 

I had her built with a view to going to Urk 
and Schokland, the little known islands in the 
Zuyder Zee, but as she was not finished in time 
(as usual), and as my friend — ^whom I may, with 
some propriety I think, call " " — had not very 
much time at Jtiis command, being house physi- 
cian at a certain London hospital, the delay in 
getting her launched proved fatal to her ac- 
quaintance with our old friends the Dutch rivers, 
and we were obliged to throw it up, for that year 
at least. 

Being a size larger than her predecessor, we 
gave her topsides a tumble home of 1^ inches on 
each side, and shortened up the "Water Rat" 
model a bit, so that the " Viper " is the more 
beamy boat of the two, in proportion. 

She is 20 ft. long, with extreme beam 5 ft. 5 ins., 
beam on deck 5 ft. 2 ins. Depth : garboards 
inside to level of sheer streak 2 ft. 6 ins. The 
deck beams have a strong arch of 5 ins., making 
her deck, which is covered with white painted 
thin sheeting stuck down with varnish, look like 
that of a torpedo-boat. There's no where for 
water to lodge. She has no rail, merely a bead 
outside ; no forehatch, and the deck fittings are 
simple in the extreme as they ^mprise only a 
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few screw-eyes, bowsprit bitts, ventilating brass 
deck light (which does not leak I) and a few 
cleats, and pin rack for making her steer herself. 
The sail plan will be seen on reference to the 
sketch annexed. A larger loftier trysail than 
the one I have, thongh the correct thing for a 
yacht, would not suit the " Viper," as a boat of 
her type wants a low centre of eflfort in strong 
winds. I have conclusively tried that, and can 
speak from fair experience in small boat sailing. 
It has on many occasions been as much as I could 
do to sheet that small sail with a sheet as 
follows : — Standing part fast on deck, up through 
block on clew of sail, down through thimble 
seized to standing part, and fall into your hands. 
It is better than the mere whip purchase, as the 
fair leader thimble is of much assistance in 
swigging on the sheet. I make the fall fast 
round the two parts, both in trysail sheet and 
main sheet, as I am unable to use a cleat, owing 
to the position of the tiller, and the necessity for 
having a clear space for it to move in. The boat 
is yawl rigged ; the mizen mast is stepped 
9 inches only from the after side of stern-post, 
and is a very useful and stout little friend, so 
stout that it requires no rigging at all ; if it 
chose to want rigging it would be very awkward, 
as the boat is only about 8 inches wide where it 
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is stepped ; bat the sail is only a jib-headed one, 
and is small, and the spar having a good honsiog 
is as firm as t 



In the forecastle I can sit under the deck if I 
don't ait bolt npright, and there's room for me 
to sleep on cork cushions between the stem and 
a half-bolkbead -which crosses the boat between 
the boosing of the tabernacle and the port side. 

I had her fitted with a tabernacle, with a view 
to the Dutch rivers and canals, and the heel of 
the mast is above the deck. The mast natorally 
has to be well Bnpported, and has two shroads 
a Bide, and backstays as well. X have lowered that 
mast OTice for a bridge, and that shows the grand 
utility of having a lowering mast for ordinary 
cruises (P). That bridge was the railway bridge 
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at the back of the Isle of Sheppey, and I believe 
I'm right in saying that the man in charge wiU 
swing it on request. The railway company ought 
to make such a bridge as that swing anyhow, 
being one over a navigable river, or arm of the 
sea. True, I've lowered the mast in harbour 
once or twice, for varnishing, Ac, but could just 
as easily have gone up in a chair. 

" Viper " measures about 2 J tons Y.R A. Her 
ballast at the time of launching was as follows : 
Lead on keel, 8 cwt. 71 lbs. Lead inside (in 
flat pieces of 69 1| lbs, each) 10 cwt. Z qrs. 8 lbs. 
Lead mast step of 62 lbs. 

I have since had her ballast plan altered and 
improved. I abolished the lead mast step, and 
substituted an oak one for it, using its metal for 
a trimming piece. She has now a weight on 
the keel of 19 cwt. 2 qrs. 19 lbs. Inside for 
trmaming 2 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lbs., and an iron 
keelson of about | cwt., through which the lead 
keel bolts pass, and are screwed up with large 
brass nuts. The bolts are gun-metal. The keel 
is very much rockered, and is a shade over 4^ ins. 
sided. Its depth outboard now is 1 ft. 9 ins., 
and causes the "Viper" to draw 3 ft. 2 ins. 
It of course holds her up grandly to windward, 
and the weight outside makes her as stiflT as 
a cathedral ; and especially as she has good 
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initial stability as well, owing to her flat-floor. 
She has four heavy oak floor timbers which carry 
the weight of- keel principally, and take the 
strain off the garboards, but otherwise she is. 
rather lightly timbered ; all her timbers are 
however " grown " and joggled in. Her skin 
is elm. 

When on the ground shored up, or on legs she 
presents a curious appearance, perched up on her 
deep keel. She of course is uncapsizable, with 
a bit of a canvas cover over the lee half of the 
well ; there being nowhere else for the water to 
come in in the event of her being hove down in 
a heavy puff. I have never had the water on 
deck though, in spite of having sailed her hard, 
and at an angle of nearly 45^. I mean to say 
in smooth water, there has been enough water 
cner her deck in her short lifetime to float any 
craft that ever existed. Her deck beams are 
by a great mistake, pine. McWhirter put them 
in for lightness, but I am sure it doesn't pay, 
and oak is far better for stiffiiess and durability ; 
screw eyes draw in the soft wood sometimes, 
and the ends of the beams just where 'they're 
dovetailed into the shelf get black and dis- 
coloured ; they have begun to turn already, I am 
sorry to say, although the boat is little over a 
year old. Pine is a miserable wood for boat 
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vork. Teak where it can be used is better than 
anything else ; its weight is against it perhaps, 
l)ut it is lasting and will stand anything, and 
always clean up and look bright, however it may 
have been allowed to run to seed. Cedar is 
pretty, and durable where it doesn't get rubbed, 
it lasts well in the water, but is soft -and easily 
damaged by a blow. It is first-rate for insid^ 
fittings : bulkheads, and shelves, and lockers, 
and doesn't acquire a musty smell as pine does. 
Locker sides, doors, &c., should always be planed 
up on both sides, and painted or varnished inside 
as well as out, though boat-builders won't do it 
if left to themselves. It prevents the wood 
<5urling with damp, and better, allows you to dry 
a locker which may have (it's often the case, 
though your ordinary builder never provides 
against it) got full of water. 

With these preliminary observations we will, 
if you please, haul the "Viper" on the 17th of 
August, 1881, out of McWhirter's yard, over 
the road, pull out the shifting bars of the stout 
wooden railings which are intended to prevent 
the juvenile portion of the Erith population from 
falling over the side of the road, and which said 
shifting bars have been cunningly devised and 
wrought by somebody doubtless with a view to 
«uch occasions as the present ; then with plenty 

M 
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of hands lower her carefully Q^ Let her come I 
let her come 1 all right ! hold up I your aide ! 
keep her on her keel ! let her come I ") down the 
wall of about 6 feet high on to the beach below, 
and launch her with a good " swish " into her 
own proper element. Hurrah I so far so good I 
" Varry pretty launch 1 " says McWhirter, as he 
drinks success to the " Viper " in a bottle of his 
favorite lemonade. We haul her up the beach 
a little, just to keep her fast while we get floor- 
boards, stores, sails, spars, and gear into place 
as well as we can, and see that her 8 cwt. 71 lbs. 
lead keel is a mere trifle to her, and that the 
sooner she has another half ton added inside the 
better, for she sits high in the water, and isn't 
half down to her bearings, and looks like a cork. 
In the original log of this day I find the 
words, "iVo words can express how busy we 
were to-day," and it was just so. I dropped 
down below the pier, and anchored there. Slept 
on board for the first time, thinking over the 
joyfdl fact that I had done with the shore for the 
next 10 weeks, as far as regards sleeping accom- 
modation thereon, and busied myself over screw 
hooks and that ilk for odds and ends below, and 
to finding out where would be the best places 
for this that and the other ; set my parrafin 
stove going for the first time, and hoped devoutly 
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that it wouldn't burst or do anything awful. 
It didn't. And moreover that parrafin stove 
has been the greatest success : it is 22 inches 
long, and has two lamps, one with two burners 
to it, and is of very neat appearance, and has 
no filagree work, or any bosh about it. Its only 
fault is that the material of which it is composed 
is too thin. It has burnt through with the 
intense heat in one year, I am sorry to say ; the 
laifips are as good as they were the first day 
they came from the Stella Lamp Depot in Oxford 
Street, but the " hull " wants renewing. I shall 
take it in hand this winter being fond of amusing 
myself with a little blacksmith's work, and 
construct half of it again, and this time in copper, 
and moreover add a brass or copper rail to keep 
its cooking utensils from falling off: it only 
wants that and its good for anything. It was 
the only one they had at the shop, of that pattern. 

August 18^A.-^No mainsail, it had not yet put 
in an appearance from Coxen's ; and- no ballast ; 
so I had to wait a day or two for two very 
important articles. Pen came on board and 
assisted. Showers of rain, but the boat didn't 
care, and was quite dry, and that is what I call 
comfort. 

2Qth. — ^We potted down to Greenhithe under 
head sails and mizen, and flying light the boat 

M 2 . 
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looked a perfect fool. Went ashore at Green- 
hithe to see about one of Pen's numerous canoe 
fleet : looked at " Procyon " who had been I 
noticed converted into a yawl (nearly all lugger 
owners gradually came round to the useftil yawl 
rig I notice), and was lying in the "Orion" 
creek as usual, and then turned back to Erith 
after a fashion. Mainsail arrived in a large brown 
paper parcel at 5 o'clock, and we proceeded to 
bend it immediately and see how it looked. It 
sat well and wanted no alteration, so that was 
a blessing. 

2l8t. — While waiting for the lead to arrive we 
cruised down in a small cutter of 5 tons to Hole 
Haven and back ; rainy and squally, and then 
a thick fog in the Bands as we were drifting up 
with the tide. I sat on the cross-trees but could 
see nothing beyond a radius of a few yards. We 
groped our way up somehow however, and 
anchored as best we could, and somehow suc- 
ceeded in finding the " Viper." 

22nd. — My crew arrived, 0. his cognomen, as 
we have before hinted ; he did not appear until , 
11.15 p.m. though, which as I said was a 
"jolly time of day to come." He had a kit bag 
with him which was a formidable affair, very, 
I never saw such a kit bag before. I fancied 
perhaps he intended to sleep in it and make it his 
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life-boat in case of shipwreck, and it didn't stow 
away well at all, thongh he said he thought it did. 
2itk. — Saw lis fairly off. The lead came and 
was stowed snngly away between the timbers, 
each piece fitting beautifully into its place with 
no nasty sharp corners digging into the boat's 
sldn. Ean down to Greeniiithe, and then were 
fairly bonnd away : we pat Pen into an immense 
rowing boat, and left him to pall dismally against 
the tide abont 100 yards to the little canaeway 
which has recently taken the place of the old 
pier at Oreenhithe, reaching which causeway 



he with a doleful heart stood and watched the 
" Viper " get under way and vanish down the 
etream. So it was now August the 34 th, and 
that yoQ see was late in the year to cross the 
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Channel, work through Holland, and cross again 
in 8 weeks time or so. And 0. had only one 
solitary fortnight for his holiday, pondering 
over which that evening h^ waxed wrath and 
loquacious, and disclaimed violently against the 
" beastly hospital ** in terms which would have 
stirred the chilly heart of its supremest " boss " 
I've no doubt, had he only been there to hear. 
Then he retired behind his kit bag somewhere, 
and curled up for sleeping purposes. We ran 
down to Gravesend under head sails and mizen 
with lots of wind, then set close reefed mainsail 
in the Hope, and finding boat stiff and standing 
up beautifully in the puffs we shook out the reefs 
off the Oven's buoy, the first buoy one meets 
when leaving the Thames, and soon got down 
and into Hole Haven, popularly known as The 
Haven, where we dodged in amongst a lot of 
barges and Dutchmen, and dropped anchor at 
7.16 p.m. just above the red powder hulk below 
the O.a 

25tL — Crew turned out about 4.30 a.m. 
Under way at 5 to take last of ebb down ; light 
air from S.W., rather thick in sea reach, so we 
got the compass out and steered by it for Warden 
Point. Sailed over the flats with our light 
draught with ease. Hearing Warden Point took 
in a reef, and in five minutes another, fears being 
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entertained for the safety of the tabernacle as it 
looked inclined to strain below the deck^ its sides 
being composed of two separate pieces of 1^ inch 
mahogany bntted together, instead of one piece 
nmning the whole length. I had it made safe 
afterwards, and strengthened with a brass band, 
and have had no inconvenience arise from it since : 
it has to be immensely strong owing to the 
leverage of the mast, but, as I said before, I 
depend on my rigging for its support chiefly. 
We had a fresh breeze while crossing Whitstable 
Bay with flood-tide beginning to make up the 
E. Swale. Passed Heme Bay at 11 a.m.,. and 
anchored in Margate Harbour at 1 p.m., running 
down to it under close reefed mainsail, reefed 
foresail, spitfire jib and mizen. It would have 
been impossible to get to Eamsgate owing to 
the direction and force of the wind. It came on 
to blow a gale towards evening, and we shifted 
our berth about 11 p.m. for moorings closer to 
the quay. Bain nearly all day. Margate har- 
bour is a very poor one, but has very good holding 
ground in it ; stiff muddy sand, which you may 
put any amount of faith in. Nearer the wharf 
there is soft mud, but this is so filled up with 
local boats, that a stranger can't find a berth 
there by any means, and therefore has to stick 
out in the middle somewhere as best he can. 
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26th, — ^The rain ceased^ but it still blew hard^ 
and the " Viper " had in consequence to remain 
where she was ; but her crew walked round by 
the sands to Broadstairs for a little exercise^ 
went on to Bamsgate by train, and, having 
bought a piece of wire there for backstays,, 
returned to Margate by tra,in. At 11 p.m., the 
weather being much finer, we got out of harbour 
as soon as we could, i.e.^ just at midnight, and 
under foresail and single reefed mainsail ran to 
the N. Foreland, hauled our wind round the 
same, and turned over a foul tide laboriously to 
Ramsgate. Anchored in the harbour at 4.45 a.m» 
and had a sleep. "Viper" sheered about very 
abominably as the harbour people chose to open 
their sluices ; as they usually do when I'm there 
I notice. 

27th.— Wind W.S.W., gentle breeze. Got 
under way at 11 a.m. for a short sail out to 
windward, and back again by 12.30 p.m. Pulled 
into dock in a flat calm, and lay alongside the 
schooner "Falcon," close to the street. Had 
some new chain-plates cut out at Sutton's, the 
blacksmith in York Street, and felt rather sleepy 
after being up till 5 o'clock this morning. Turned 
in at 8 p.m., and slept till 

28th — 9 a.m. next morning (which was n't bad 
considei-ing). Remained in dock and fitted back- 
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stays and screwed on the runner-plates. Dined 
at 4 p.m. for some extraordinary reason, and 
" Devonia " came in alongside and paid " Viper " 
an afternoon call. 

29<A. — Remained where we were — cloudy and 
squally — S.W., breeze strong, with rain. Paid 
harbour dues as being 3 tons, which dues 
amounted to the sum of one shilling. Filled our 
water tanks from the hose : at Eamsgate you 
have to go and order the hose at the Custom 
House, pay sixpence for 50 gallons of water, and 
then a man appears from somewhere at an 
indefinite time with a small hand cart containing 
his hose coiled up ; he then proceeds to screw it 
on to the pavement in a mysterious manner, 
passes the long brown pipe of leather across as 
many yachts as happen to be in your tier, and 
inside of your vessel, and then suddenly squirts a 
two-inch stream on to your deck, or straight at 
your waistcoat (if you've got one), unless you are 
wary and cautious, and hold the end of the hose 
over the side till you get your tanks ready. But 
the crews of the yachts lying inside you, knowing 
that you, being a mo'dest 3 tons (according to the 
harbour measurement), can't possibly stow away 
your 50 gallons of water, consider themselves 
honestly entitled to the surplus, and therefore 
there is an amusing scene. Out come saucepans, 
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breakers, kettles, kids and buckets— every ima^- 
able article that will hold water, and the suddenly 
animated scene is very laughable to behold ; and 
yet two minutes before there wasn't a soul visible 
anywhere. Being in Bamsgate, we had ^^ Tea 
and Shrimps 9d«" on board that evening. 

30^A. — ^Ramsgate Begatta. Wind N. in the 
morning, and we slipped out, but it shifted to the 
old quarter during the day, though it remained 
light. Went eventually into the Biver Stour 
and anchored. Late in the evening it came on 
to blow very jfresh from S.W., and what with the 
wind and the strong tidal stream down the river, 
we found the boat sheering about and behaving 
in a most uncomfortable manner. The Stour is 
a curious little river, and not many people seem 
acquainted with it. In olden times it completely 
cut off the Isle of Thanet from the rest of Kent, 
and was the cause of the people living on its 
E. and W. sides styling themselves as two 
distinct classes of beings — ^those in the Island 
being called Men of Kent, and those on the other 
side of the river Kentish MeuT— and between these 
two sects there were many feuds and frequent 
squabbles. But not only did the river cut 
completely through the land ; it was much wider 
than it is now, and more of an arm of the sea 
than a mere stream in those days, judging by 
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certain old maps that one may come across here 
and there at the present time. There is a tug 
which has her abode in the river, up at Sandwich, 
I think ; brigs and schooners go up to Sandwich 
in tow of her, but I shouldn't advise any yachting 
man to explore in anything which won't take the 
ground. 

We anchored just in shelter of Shellness with 
the " Viper," not thinking it worth while to go 
&rther up, as we wanted to get out early in the 
morning. 

3l8t. — Poled and pulled out of the Stour, 
touching once or twice, as we had left our 
departure till rather late in the morning. As 
soon as we could we got the head sails and mizen 
on her, and looked out of the mouth fairly weU ; 
plenty of wind and a horrid sea on the bar — don't 
you know the kind — a smooth bit, with violent 
little ripples all over it, over which you slip along 
securely, and then comes a na'sty looking square 
wave with no foot to it, and with a curling head i 
we sail straight for No. 1, bows on. " Hold on, 
old man I " Up she. goes, with her deck swimming ; 
and then down I such a smasher I on the next 
flat, smooth bit ; and we're over No. 1. There 's 
the next fellow coming along about 30 yards off 1 
We shake the salt out of our eyes and hold on 
again. Up she goes again, with her 7 foot 
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bowsprit stickiiig high in the air/and down again 
as she did over wave No. 1, with a regular bang on 
the water, so that you 'd think the bottom of the 
boat would be driven in ; that brings us clear of 
No. 2 wave. One more, and we are beyond the 
lot, and in the, regular sea; plenty of it, it's 
true, but with a fair wind we do n't think much 
of it, and run as dry as a chip. We pass the 
Middle Fairway buoy, and do fast time to the 
S. Foreland. 

Now our Channel voyage has fairly begun ; 
how should we get on and what weather should 
we have; those were the chief topics of con- 
versation between the " Viper's " crew just after 
a gybe round the Foreland under close reefed 
mainsail, with a fresh wind right down the 
Ramsgate Channel, so that now we should be 
under shelter in a very few minutes. 

Hauled our wind to quartering, under the land, 
past Dover and Folkestone ; reefed and shook 
out reefs once or twice. Saw a Russian man-of- 
war lying at anchor off Dover. " Viper's " crew 
pondered together over the circumstance, and 
concluded that if she'd come to try and take 
Dover, we 'd have to mount a swivel gun on our 
cabin top! We ran across from Hythe to 
Dungeness with a lumpy sea, passing a fine large 
steam launch under canvas (only a sprit and 
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foresail), with her fires out, trying to turn to 
windward. Her apparent owner sung out to me 
as we flew past her, to ask how we thought the 
weather was going to be, to which I shouted a 
satisfactory answer, and was quarter of a mile off 
in a very short time, watching her lift over the 
seas and disappear in their trough as the distance 
between us increased, till she finally was lost to 
sight. It 's not easy for the crews of two boats 
to confer together in wind and sea, though it's 
simple enpugh in fine, calm weather. I hope the 
launch got somewhere before night fell, as having 
such very small canvas she might have found 
herself unpleasantly situated. We supposed her 
crew had to douse the fires owing to priming in 
the rough water, but never found out exactly 
what had happened. We rounded the Ness 
at 2.55, hauled our wind and looked up into 
Rye Harbour barely. We were piloted in to a 
safe place, where we grounded the boat to wait 
for the next flood to take us up the harbour ; the 
ground was hard as nails where we were, and as 
the water left her the "Viper" sat up on her 
keel, and balanced on it in a most remarkable 
manner. She seemed firm though, and we 
climbed on board, with care, in safety, after an 
expedition up to the village (which' they call 
Rye Harbour to distinguish it from Rye proper), 
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wliere we procured some eggs at tbe Sunday 
Sdiool, and bread and baocm at the Post 0£Sce ! 
Corioiu! 



r -. 
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We had often heanl timt Bye Harbonr wbs a 
bad harboor, and were much wishing to see it for 
ourselves ; all I can say of it is simply that it t* 
a bad harbonr, as everybody says ; alongside its 
description io tbe FiJot^t Handbook I have added 
one word — * Beastly.* If, my friend, impelled by 
morbid cmiosity, yon make this masterpiece of 
discomfort a visit, or if driven to take it in bad 
weather as a port of refhge, all I can say is, 
don't attempt to enter except at H. W,, no other 
time is safe, and yon 11 be sore to come to grief 
if yon try it, for the tide is tremendous, and 
yon 11 do nothing with it ; it nms six knots, and 
is awfnl to contemplate. On entering leave the 
red-and-white bnoys to starboard and the black 
ones to port, according to pilot book instmctions 
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but be very careful not to get a single yard to the 
E.-wd of the E. pier head, for there is a sunken 
stonework, of which one can see nothing what- 
ever, running straight out to sea in a line with 
the direction of the E. pier, and is exceedingly 
" dangerous to strangers " (vide Handbook). All 
communication between the outside and inside 
is carried on at H. W. slack. The place is 
very curious and worth a visit, if only to show 
how the sea has receded in the immediate vicinity, 
and the town of Rye itself would afford sketches 
to an artist for weeks. It is foreign looking, and 
perched upon a little hill of its own, round the 
foot of which winds the River Rother, on the 
banks of which many fine smacks are still built, 
in spite of the fact that the pristine glory of 
Rye has departed, and must only be ranked 
amongst bye-gone times. 

The distance from our anchorage in the Stour 
to Rye is 42 miles. At midnight we towed the 
" Viper " up to the village of Rye Harbour with 
a big rowing boat, and moored stem and stern 
for safety, following the injunctions of our pilot, 
whose assertions about the violence of the tide 
we scarcely at first credited, but he was perfectly 
right though. Weather all day unsettled, with 
strong wind, at first due N. after mid-day N.E, 

September let. — Crew aroused by the boat 
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grounding and lying over on her bilge. Parrafin 
escaped accordingly out of the cooking lamps. 
The maker had put the fillers— little screw 
affairs with about as good a thread as such 
things usually have — close to the edge of the 
lamps for handiness in filling, well, of course 
they were handy for the parrafin to run out 
through as well, and the moment the lamps were 
listed over the stuff inside them came up to the 
fillers, and escaped as aforesaid, and made an 
awful smell of parrafin all over the cabin. This 
had to be doctored, and round pieces of leather 
(" there's nothing like leather I" one of the crew 
was heard to murmur in a hushed tone the while) 
were cut out with the lamp scissors and stuffed 
into the caps and screwed down as tight as that 
thread seemed inclined to stand. There were 
small holes drilled through the caps to let air 
into the lamps, and as our leather apparatus 
completely stuffed up these holes, we had doubts 
about the lamps burning properly ; but the im- 
provements didn't seem to affect the burning in 
the slightest, so I suppose the air must have 
squeezed in down by the wick or somewhere ; 
oil lamps are very particular, but parrafin ones 
stand almost anything ; so its a great thing to 
have parrafin lamps throughout your ship I find, 
and abolish colza as a delusion and a snare. 
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C. said it was his fixed determination to doze, 
so lie proceeded to do so in for'ard, somewhere 
behind that kit bag of his, and I suppose he 
must have succeeded, for there he was a vast heap 
of blanket, when — after breakfast, and walking 
two miles to Rye, and two miles back again, by 
which I got a sore heel by the bye, as my walking 
shoes had got stiff somehow by disuse — I returned 
to the boat with a shore-going-bag full of various 
things. I raked him out though, and he came 
forth, crawling dut of the fof ecastle with a dismal 
expression ; said he was certain, morally, he'd 
eaten too much the day before, and that he did'nt 
intend to have any breakfast, lunch, dinner, or 
tea for a whole day, and declared it as his con- 
viction that when he was unwell nature decidedly 
preferred a vacuum to anything else \ nought I 
could set forth, by dint of argument or otherwise, 
could make any impression on him, so he went 
foodless the whole day in the most heroic manner, 
while I regarded him with the steadfast eye of 
saddened curiosity. We walked together to the 
quaint old castle called Camber Castle, about a 
mile from our berth, and climbed about it and 
inspected it thoroughly, it looks just like an 
overgrown martello tower. 

At 2 p.m. the "Viper" floated, and with 
strong N.N.W. wind it didn't take us long to 

N 
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run down the harlronr on the last drain of the 
flood tide, and along the land to Fairlight and 
Hastings. When off the latter we observed a 
light rowing hoat with five people in it, three of 
them having nmbrellas set, and apparently trying 
to pull in shore against the wind, making no way, 
bnt steadily drifting out to sea. They waved to 
OS as we were about to pass to windward of them, 
so we bore up and ran down to their assistance, 
and fonnd, on near approacli, that they had broken 
an oar, and were not skilful enough in the 
management of their boat to take her in with an 
oar and a half, and stow all those nmbrellas. 
Hove to windward of them, and gave them a 
rope, then, making them sit down in the bottom 



of their boat and shut up their nmbrellas, we 
towed them in towards the town on the port 
tack, and when under the lee of the hooses we 
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consigned them to the care of a boatman who came 
off, and, wishing them a better cruise next time, 
proceeded on our course once more. Of course 
this entertainment lost us some time, and we did 
not get off Eastbourne, on the other side of 
Pevensey Bay, till 6 p.m. Evening closed in 
very soon, and it was dark as we rounded the 
turning point in the channel — Beachy Head. 
Lighted our little side-lights, and shipped them 
in their plates on the coaming, where they 
seemed to stand a good amount of washing most 
bravely. The wind was nearly dead ahead in the 
thrash to Newhaven, and, with weather going tide, 
raised a nasty kick up in the race off the Head : 
hollow and wet, and we stood first on one end, 
and then on the other, but we did very well 
in it, under close-reefed mainsail, and gradually 
smoothening our water, anchored at a little after 
midnight off Newhaven in 3^ fathoms. 

Distance run 34 miles. 

2nd. — Lots of wind still, but in the right 
quarter pretty well, though it might have been 
a little more E'ly while it was about it. It was 
W. of N., and just did 'nt allow us therefore to 
look along the land. After a tremendous break- 
fast — 0. making up for his yesterday's fast with 
a vengeance, and being quite himself again, and 
firmer than ever in his belief in his own peculiar 

N 2 
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treatment of course— we got under way at 
8 o'-clock, reefing the mizen, as she seemed hard 
on her helm with small jib and whole mizen 
yesterday. Flattening in all sheets we made 
ourselves as small as we could, and close reached 
along towards Brighton, gradually, however, 
edging out farther and farther away from the 
land. Wind against what tide there was made a 
small choppy sea, which knocked the little boat 
silly and we lost our pace, so round we went, and 
made a short board under the land and kept 
quite close in, after this, in the smooth ; the wind 
was puffier certainly, but she did 'nt mind that, 
as she was as stiff as she could be. Off Brighton 
10.30 a.m., and thence the coast trends very 
gently to the southward, as the chart will show, 
and we in consequence kept on a better course 
for our destination. Off Shoreham 11.20 ; then 
bore away a shade more and got the wind a trifle 
freer. Off Worthing at 12.20, and arrived at 
Littlehampton at 2.30 p.m. Lowered sails, as 
the wind was dead down the harbour, and thought 
we could with the assistance of the tide pull 
against it. We found we could do nothing with 
her whatever with the pair of oars, so set main- 
sail and foresail again, and proceeded to turn up 
the narrow harbour. Turned up some distance 
all right, but then as the wind was flukey and 
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the tide very much stronger in the middle than 
at the side, in trying to get round from starboard 
to port tack, the tide took her stern and made 
her miss stays — consequently she shoved her 
nose pretty hard against the W. pier, but did no 
damage fortunately beyond bursting the bowsprit 
fid, and the bowsprit and all gear came in board 
intact ; after this we took in all sail, and keeping 
in the tide with the oars, drifted up and laid her 
alongside a small cutter on the W. side of the 
harbour. I noticed that the tide was quite slack 
between the pier heads, but ran swiftly about 
100 yards up ; this is deceiving. 

Distance run to-day 25 miles only. 

9rd. — Fitted our proper bowsprit fid, the 
broken one being only a punch which was made 
use of pro. tern, when the boat was launched, and 
had never been taken out since. "Makeshift 
lasts a twelvemonth " they say. Q-ot away down 
the long, straight, narrow harbour at 9.15. 
Hauled our wind round the W. pier and lay 
along the land clear of Bognor Rocks, but inside 
the Shelley Buoy. Shook out all reefs for the 
first time since leaving B;amsgate, and set No. 1 
jib off Selsea Bill at 12 noon. Kept in shoal 
water inside the Mixon Beacon — quite smooth — 
made a board into Bracklesham Bay with light 
N.W. wind, and then, finding from the Pilot 
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Book that there was more tide round in shore 
than farther out at this time of tide, we stood 
over for the Bullock Patch Buoy and the Nab 
Light-vessel, and got in to the Wight at Bem- 
bridge as the W'ly tide was beginning. The 
wind fell away to nothing, and with signs of a 
change in the sky we drifted with the tide for 
some time in glorious sunshine, getting the 
hatches off and airing bedding articles, &c., as 
the vast mass of water bore us gently along. 
Heaping blankets and rugs over the boom, and 
piling cushions and things on the deck, we took 
an oar each W. of Bembridge Fort about half a 
mile, and rowed to Ryde in a flat calm. Anchored 
off W. side of pier, about which there have been 
so many squabbles lately in the Field respecting 
2d. charges, in a depth of 3^ fathoms at half- 
ebb. (7 p.m.) So here we were at the Wight 
in safety ; blow high or low, we did n't care now 
we were in the Solent and sheltered waters, with 
always somewhere to get to in case of its coming 
on too strong. 

4:th. — Glorious weather — ^almost too fine, in fact ; 
flat calms with light flying airs occasionally. 
Pretended to get under way about 12 noon, but 
only drifted ; then pulled a little and then drifted 
again, and gradually screwed along close to the 
mud. Had a most enjoyable swim just to the 
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westward of the Wootton River Outer Beacon, 
thoroughly appreciating the fact that, as we'd 
sailed the whole way from Erith we were now, at 



any rate, entitled to enjoy ourselves and take 
things easy. We fell in with a small breeze 
irom the S.W. when nearing Cowes, and after 
stretching ont towards Calshot and back, we 
brooght up near the W, side of the Medina at 
6.45 p.m. Distance sailed, rowed, and drifted 
to-day, 4 miles I ! 

6th. — Fine breeze ; E. again. Away at 9.80, 
and ran like steam to Yarmouth, our destination 
and our old friend, in an hour and a half. 
Anchored in the old anchorage, where the Uttle 
"Water Rat" lay last season, and wondered 
where she was and how she was getting on in her 
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foreign land. Soon found that we should n*t be 
very comfortable with the E. wind blowing right 
down the Solent, so got under way again and 
went into the harbour, first of all reaching across 
to see how Jack in the Basket was looking after 




an absence of a twelvemonth. He looked very 
much the same — slightly leaning over to one side 
as he always did, and I do n't think he 'd moved 
a foot from where he was last year ; he does n't 
often take a stroll. 

Anchored in the harbour, and (let us shed a 
salt tear over the fact together) my crew departed, 
to resume his work once again in grimy London, 
by steamer over to Lymington at 6.15 that 
evening, leaving me to mourn over his loss, and 
look at the empty space in the forecastle, recently 
occupied by that kit-bag of his, and to wonder 
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what I should put there in its stead. At 10 p.m. 
there came a raiu squall which caused " Viper " 
to drag her anchor through the long weed which 
abounds in this harbour, and gave me an enter- 
tainment in getting into a complete suit of skins 
— it rained a deluge — and rmnning a warp out to 
a smack somewhere ahead, to prevent myself 
going ashore on the mud, where I didn't want to 
be, though I should not have been damaged at 
all, as it's quite soft, and there of course was no 
sea. I had a dingey lent me by good luck, and so 
was able to run out my warp, and haul off and 
make all snug, but it took a good two hours 
altogether. Turned in eventually and slept, 
after execrating that weed. 

Qih, — A grand clear up and drying. A wasp 
came while I was breakfasting, and was so active, 
that, as I hate wasps almost as much as I do 
goats, I had to retire into the forecastle and light 
a pipe. Filled the cabin with Yarmouth tobacco 
smoke, and the wasp skipped, being quite 
unequal to the fumes of the Yarmouth herb 
* nicotiana.' 

lih. — Descried the owner of the "Evelyn," 
7-tonner, on board his ship, surrounded with a 
small fleet of boats, and a greq.t float with fires 
on it lying alongside, caulking, paying and 
repairing going on to the best of their ability, 
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and hammering and noise enough for a man-of- 
war at least. 

Ean over to Jack in the Basket (commonly 
known as "Jack"") by myself— this being the 
first time of sailing the " Viper " single handed. 
Single handed sailing gives one great confidence 
in oneself I think, and also teaches one careful- 
ness. It has its drawbacks of course, but there 
is a great feeling of independence about it ; there 
is no one to consult in any way, but one's self — to 
go here or there, or to do this or that. Men I 
meet usually ask me if I don't feel solitary, 
saying that they could 'nt stand being by them- 
selves for any time, whether in a boat or on shore, 
or anywhere. I suppose it is constitutional, like 
sea sickness and hay fever. All I can say is that 
I don't ever feel solitary myself, as I've always 
got something to do of one kind or another. I 
don't know though if I should care to attempt 
to cross the Atlantic alone, like Alfred Johnsen, 
who performed the voyage in a 20 foot centre- 
board boat, between the 18th of June and the 
10th of August, 1876, that would be to much of 
a good thing. Eisk and danger, and the requi- 
sition for constant watchMness, all added too, 
it seems a wonderfril thing to do, but moat fool- 
hardy. Voyages like his, though not single- 
handed, have become so common, that the cream 
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of the excitement attending their ac5coniplishnient 
has gone off to a considerable extent I am glad 
to say, and I hope we shall have no more of them 
most sincerely. 

Off the mouth of Oxsey Creek, which we spoke 
of at the beginning of our log of the " Water 
Rat," I lay to and bought some thick little fish 
from one of the fishing boats belonging to the 
creek, then I went up the creek and anchored, 
and ate one of those fish fried with bread 
crumbs ! Doesn't that sound homelike ! Mag- 
nificent night as I sat in the well, smoking a 
pipe, and such a splendid moon 1 How different 
and how preferable, I thought, to the noise and 
turmoil of London streets at the same hour. 
There is something most attractive to me in a 
stiU moonlight night always, something inde- 
scribably pure and unworldly, and while at anchor 
in our secure creek where no trees and bushes 
are, to cast uncanny shadows, there is nothing 
weird about the scene as there often is on shore ; 
and the boat herself throws out such a comfort- 
able little ray of warm looking light from below 
through the open cabin doors in such marked 
contrast to the night scene without. And right 
astern of us, as we swing down our creek with 
the ebb tide silently flowing under our keel, 
softly glimmer the riding lights of a few vessels 
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at anchor off Yarmoutli, about two miles away. 
Rarely a big steamer screws her way along, 
steamers in the Solent don't come in a msh as 
they do in the Thames, treading on each others 
heels in a great line of miles in length every tide, 
and spoiling what picturesque spots still contrive 
to exist with their great volumes of smoke. 
And moreover the Solent water is green, and 
clear, and inviting, and not of the consistency 
of pea soup. 

8th. — While exploring the creek rather too 
minutely I got aground at nearly low water, and 
as no amount of pushing and poling sufficed to 
do anything more than smear my bright varnished 
oar with a smooth coat of mud, I resigned myself 
to fate, and waited three-quarters of an hour for 
the tide to rise again, meanwhile amusing myself 
by watching certain shrimps which flicked around 
in about an inch of water, and evidently considered 
the space between the stern post and rudder to 
have been made for their benefit. One small 
plaice about 2 inches long, and with almost as 
much beam (a veritable type of skimming dish), 
very nearly got left high and dry, and it was only 
by dint of an almost superfishlike flick that it 
regained its special element. 

And with this note ^^ew parte shrimps," we will 
close our chapter and begin another if you are 
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not tired of our log by this time. If you are 
equal to the occasion and do n't yawn too much, 
follow the " Viper," and she '11 take you to Bem- 
bridge and the east end of the Island with 
pleasure, and show you your way about if you 're 
a stranger and in need of a pilot in those 
regions; 



CHAPTER II. 

BEAtJiiin BrvBB— buckler's hard— a walk boksd by 

ST LEONARD'S ABBBT TO BBADLISn— LUKS'S YARD — 
NBW LOG BOOK— WOOTTON CREEK— BBMBBIDGE — WOKKB 
OH THE MEDINA — A NOCTUBNAL BHTBRTAINMENT— LAID 
IIP — HOME AGAIN. 

September %th. — On running'" across to Yarmouth 
I saw someone violently Bignalling with a band- 
kerchief from the top of the old castle wall where 



nnfortunate Charles I. was incarcerated before 
his removal to Hnrst. I very soon made it ont to 
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be my brother, who, ailer various gesticalations — 
the meaning of which I supposed to be " Come 
into the harbour " — vanished snddenly from sight 



and shortly after reappeared on a lower level — 
in fact, on the quay. I got my mainsail down, 
and ran in alongside the stonework under head- 
sails and mizen very slowly. He had brought 
all his traps, and proposed to stay aboat a month 
on board, and on looking round expressed his 
delight at the appearance of the boat — he not 
having seen her since she had only three planks 
in her, on the stocks some months ago, in 
McWhirter's shed. "Looks jolly!" said he; 
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** Heaps of room — jolly lot more than 'Water 
Eat ' had 1 awful fine I " " Yes 1 and look how 
jolly stiff she is— just you lean over the side and 
see what a precious little impression you make on 
her; and 'Water Rat' use n't to do that, you 
remember I Makes all the difference, these few 
inches of increase in dimensions in all directions, 
do n't they I Why I she 'd carry the ' ' Rat ' in 
davits 1 " 

Well I we cruised about, and on Saturday, the 
10th September, with a N.E'ly wind, turned up 
Beaulieu River after a close reach up the Solent, 
and then a fair reach up the entrance of the river. 
Beaulieu River is undoubtedly the prettiest place 
in the Solent : as you turn round Exbury Point — 
at high water especially, when the trees come 
right down into the water — ^it seems like coming 
into fairyland ; such a mass of green foliage, and 
all is so closed in round about, it 's ever so much 
more like an inland lake than a tidal river. It 
has mud banks certainly, but they are not great 
ugly flats, but are not much more than a few 
yards wide, and the channel between them is a 
good width — ^wide enough to allow a boat of the 
" Viper's " size to turn to windward very easily, 
though it 's hardly worth while making the head 
sheets fast on their cleats every board. There is 
a little book written by some lady, I forget whom 

o 
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just this moment, abouii this Beaulieu River ; it 
is called " Hide and Seek," and amongst other 
things, contains an account of the hero's escape 
in a fishing smack through a very small cut that 
exists near Needsoar Point through the mud flat 
forming the southern side of the river's mouth. 
I have made inquiries in the neighbourhood about 
that cut, and have often looked at it from both 
ends, but have not attempted it with the " Viper " 
as I have been informed that there is n't enough 
water for her right through. Still, I believe there 
would be at nearly H.W., and I intend to 
try it cautiously some day when there is a light 
wind ; it is a little natural cut about 50 yards 
long and only a few feet wide, but it saves 3 miles 
of sailing if it can really be used. 

You enter Beaulieu Biver by keeping two 
beacons which stand upon the little low cliff close 
to the C.G. house, in a line ; they look just like 
a couple of notice boards, and are not in the 
smallest degree beacon shaped. Keeping these 
two simple structures in an exact line will bring 
you along in the best water, quite close to three 
perches which you leave on the port hand : then 
you turn westward at right angles to your present 
course, and sail straight up, with the channel 
clearly marked all the way. By Ginn's Farm 
there is another sharp bend to the northward. 
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and after that the stream winds first one way and 
then another. We went up as far as Buckler'a 
Hard on thia occasion, and anchored with a view 
to a non-sailing Snnday next day. The village 
has had its day, like every dog ; and now sleeps 
and thinks, perhaps, now and then, of its former 



bnstle and activity in the old days, when men-of- 
war need to be towed np here drawing, perhaps, 
18 feet of water — but men-of-war often draw 
nearly doable that now, and I fancy the 
"Devastation" and "Inflexible" wouldn't find 
it easy to follow in their high-out-of-the-water, 
leewardly, wooden predecessors' footsteps, up 
amongst the green trees and bushes of Buckler's 
2 
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Hard. The village — what there is of it — is yerj- 
cnrioos, being built roughly in the form of a 
square ; no roadway passes between the houses, 
but they face each other, looking over a eloping 
plot of grass of about 30 yards across perhaps, 
and running close ap to their very doors ; here 
and there a group of two or three small children 
rolling on the tnrf and carrying on with glee 
their in&ntile amusements ; and perhaps you 



would also see one of the Hampshire donkeys 
standing or lying idly near, an animal much 
abused in many English counties, but not in 
Hampshire, for the Hampshire donkey is a useful 
and mach prized animal ; he does n't walk, or 
require thumping with oaken staves before he '11 
stir ; he trots blithely and gets over the ground 
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capitally, and his tribe is most numerous ; it 's 
the rarest thing to go out walking in any direction 
without meeting several in a mile. 

On the 11th of the month we went over to have 
a look at St. Leonard's Abbey, which was built — 
I dq n't exactly know when ; but no matter !■ — . 
and has been for a long time in ruins. It is now 
much mixed up with a farmyard ; peahens perch 
heedlessly upon its grey crumbling walls, and 
guinea-fowls cackle their peculiar song and look 
for insects amongst the dry leaves ajid twigs 
which have fallen upon the chapel floor. Having 
made a sketch or two, we continued our 
constitutional, and arrived at the village of 
Beaulieu ; and after ordering lunch at the little 
village hostelry, to be ready in an hour's time, we 
went to look over the ruins of the abbey on the 
other side of the river. They are very extensive, 
but scattered, and the best bit. of all has been 
appropriated by the owner for private purposes, 
having been turned into a garden, to which the 
eye of a stranger can have no access. " Beaulieu," 
by -the -bye, is always pronounced "Bewly." 
Looking around at the river, and the forest 
scenery and woodlands, it is not difficult to 
account for the village receiving its most 
appropriate name ; though the pronunciation 
has been corrupted, yet the orthography has 
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been, and always will be, retained. After a ' 
substantial s6-called " lunch," we sat by the river 
side just below the bridge, and smoked a pipe of 
peace apiece, noticing that if we came right up 
here with the " Viper," we could put her aground 
in a lovely place, against a smooth brick wall, 
and on a hard gravel bottom, where the tide 
would leave her quite dry, and wjiere we could 
paint and varnish in the sunshine to our hearts* 
content. Note this, my friend — "make a note 
on 't ! " like Captain Cuttle. It 's a very nice 
little place if ever you want to put your boat on 
a sheltered hard with a good wall to lean her 
against, with nice clean short turf on the top of 
it. The river is navigable up to this point, biit 
no further, as the road crosses it with a fixed 
bridge over a sluice gate, which communicates 
with a large mill pond on the other side of the 
road. 

After basking in the sunshine we went back 
through the woods to the " Viper," a charming 
walk near the river banks ; straight down glade 
after glade, where the branches met and inter- 
twined above one's head, and where now and 
then a pheasant would dart across like a flash of 
colour, and with a bit of river glinting sometimes 
here and there, a couple of hundred yards away. 
We did not hurry, but took matters leisurely, 
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and in course of time arrived at Buckler's Hard 
once more, and borrowing a fishing boat got on 
board, and changed our walking toggery for 
sailing ditto ; and very shortly afterwards the 
kettle boiled — the teapot " stood " under the boat 
"cosy" (viz., a bine worsted sailing cap), and 
toast sent forth a savoury and crisp sort of odour 
rotmd the cabin, and we were fully at work 
discassing " Tea." 

I2tk. — We got under way and came slowly 
down the river with a fair wind ; sailed slowly 
round Stansore Point and along the beach just 
below Luttrell's Tower, (a most singular and 



oonapicnons structure which stands in the groands 
of the house so well known by the name of 
" Eaglehnrst "), ronnded our old friend Calshot 
Castle, and finally sailed slowly up Southampton 
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Water, and anchored abreaet of Luke's Yard in 
the Itchen. We had a vifiit tiom Mr. Luke 
himself in the course of the evening, who 
expressed a favorably opinion upon the little 
"Viper," as mnch ee he could see of her, that is 
to say. As one of the old fishenuen at Rye 
Bitrbonr said when he saw her high and dry, 
"She's amaUI sir 1 jnst a little toy, ain't she I 
hnt hlowed if she ain't good, wot there be on 
her, thought and dersay she didn't costed yon 
nntthink I sir I I knows ? " 



We went over Lake's yard, and had some stripa 
of wood cut ont for lining, which we fitted a day 
or two afterwards, and amongst other inves- 
tigations of varioas craft there, scrambled rxp on 
board of the " Itchen Lass," who was high np 
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the land on her legs, and for sale. She is a 
good roomy boat, but her keel was too thin to 
please me. I like a good wide keel ; it gives yon 
something to hang your iron, or lead, or what- 
ever you've got upon, and is the ground-work of 
your whole boat ; there's something to get your 
bolts through, and nail your garboards upon, 
and if you, by mischaace, scrape over a sand 
incautiously, your keel stands a better chance 
than a thin one, of not crumpling up like a sheet 
of note paper, or splitting in half lengthways, 
as I once knew a boat's keel do upon the Mftrgate 
Sand. 

22nd — Being my birthday this -year in the 
same way as it was last, oddly enough, as our 
mutual friend Pen, annually hath it (another 
one of his obscure jokes !), the ship, on my 
behalf, I suppose, received a present from the 
crew of a new log book. 

And let me by the way call my sailing reader's 
attention to the fact, that if he gets two or three 
ordinary manuscript books, and has them bound 
in blue, with " The Log of the So and So " printed 
outside in gilt letters, they will look very nice, 
and call attention to themselves from all hands ; 
the bindings should be uniform if possible, so as 
to make a set. 

Next day, the 23rd, we ran with a fine breeze 
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past Lepe baoy and Cowes to Wootton River. 
Charming little place ; it ia the prettiest creek in 
the island, and most snug and sheltered, bat as 
might he snppoaed from a glance hy a stranger at 
the chart, only frequented by small fry, except as 
a laying up station for large yachts during the 
winter. There's some tide out of it on the ebb, 
and very little into it on the flood. The channel 
is very narrow, but that doesn't matter much, 



as with an off-shore wind one would not want 
to use it as a haven of refuge on a small scale, 
as the water outside would be perfectly smooth, 
and if you found yonraelf rolling ahont un- 
pleasantly outside its mouth with an on shore 
wind, and all your cups and saucers cutting 
capers in your cabin ; it's simple enough just 
to run in rouud the sheltering spit on its W. side 
under foresail only, be the channel narrow or 
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not, as there would be certain to be a leading 
wind for you as far up as you cared to go. If 
your tonnage is small, pick up one of the 
moorings you will find off Mr. Hayle's yard, the 
yacht builder on the E. side of the creek ; if you 
prefer to go up a bit higher, be careful of rather 
a nasty point which runs out where the river 
makes a bend, as there is no perch on it, and it 
doesn't show up in the least, and you are not 
unlikely to find your keel hard and fast in the 
mud on the top of it. 

The entrance is marked by five wooden posts 
and a few small perches, and at first they look 
rather confusing to anyone who has not been 
there before. First of all there's a big one 
outside of all, leave him to starboard ; that 
gentleman having a head on his long straight 
body marks a patch of rock. Then look for the 
one with a cross-piece on it ; leave him also to 
starboard, and by so doing you will pass between 
him and a plain post on the E. side of the 
channel ; then another plain post on your star- 
board hand ; then a very small perch to port ; 
another of the same species to starboard, and 
lastly a plain post, just like the others, to star- 
board. Pass close to it, this being the narrowest 
bit of channel, and along by the W. beach 
following the line of moorings where there is 
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' a row of fiehing craft, and when just 
clear of these, anchor off the little heach where 
the ferry hoat pulls in, and you will find ahout 
6 feet of water at low water ; the heach is quite 
hard and perfectly clean. 

Mind and eee the most cnrions little viUt^e of 
FiehhOurue, if ever you get to this quarter of 
the glohe, its quite worth whUe going ashore to 
look at. There are no shops whatever, and the 
houses are very pretty and stand in a ring, round* 
' a small circular plot of grass with numbers of 



trees in all directions, and there is an extras 
ordinary old pump with a small house to iteelf 
like a summer-house, and being so close to the 
water-side its worth while knowing of, as if 
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you're short of water its about the best place 
I know of to get a fresh supply from, anywhere 
in the Solent, or its neighbourhood. 

24^A. — ^Away for Bembridge ! Close hauled to 
Ryde ; then a board out round the " Warner " 
L. V. (capital name " IFarwer ") for fun ; and 
then we reach in towards Brading Haven. What 
a job we had to get in ! My brother pulled I 
(only one oar you remember) I pushed, and by 
slow degrees we vanquished the tide, and fright- 
fully close hauled we just screwed along the. 
weather bank of the channel past the two buoys 
of curious flat shape, which with a couple of 
beacons a little farther out, and a few perches 
along the E. side mark the way in. It was just 
as much as ever we could do, and we thought 
we'd refresh when we did get our anchor down. 
We passed close by a small cutter or yawl, I 
forget now which she was, of some 6 tons, high 
and dry on the bank, listed over to a highly 
uncomfortable angle, and with her skipper 
perched on the rail looking at us with mingled 
feeKngs I'm certain. No doubt we were having 
hard work to do, but we were gaining every 
minute, and gradually passed him, and got in 
. safely, and so we thought and not without reason, 
" Let those laugh who win." He had taken the 
ground but little after high water and wouldn't 
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"fleet" as the expreesioQ runs most commonly 
amongst onr seafaring population, fot hours and 
honrs ; long before which we were snugly 
anchored, and were pitching into a substantial tea 
at the little weather beaten " Ferry Inn," en- 



sconced in its cosy " Parlour" at the instance of 
its proprietor, Mr. Attrill, who kindly piloted us 
down to the brilliajit bine dingey we had hired 
for a few days that evening, in such inky dark- 
ness that I could see riothing. We hadn't 50 yards 
to go, but goodness only knows how long it 
would have taken my brother and myself to 
have discovered that same ultra^marine craft by 
ourselves. What became of the small yacht 
on the bank I know not, as she didn't find her 
way in, I suppose she must have gone out, when 
eventually she did float again. I think the crew 
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of the " Viper " had the best of it, considering 
it rained moreover. We walked over to have 
a look at the " Sea Mark," the white painted 
side of an old church, dated 1748, which forms 
a clearing mark for Dicky Dawe Banks when in 
a line with St. Helen's Chorch. It is astonishing 
at what a distance this Sea Mark is visible 



out in the direction of the Nab and Bollock 
Patch Buoy ; it is kept well whited, either with 
paint or some kind of whitewash, and its base 
is now well protected by a sloping sea wall of 
stone, smooth, and well built. 

On Monday the 26th we escaped a serious 
catastrophe j we were cmising in the harbonr 
i.e., what is left of the harbour, for the railway 
people have run an embankment across, almost 



I 
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in a straight line f5pom St. Helen's Mill to 
Bembridge, and have thereby completely cut oflF 
the whole of the old haven to the S.W. of it ; 
and we, on incautiously approaching too near the 
railway company's works, ran right on a pUe ; 
fortunately the ^^ Viper's" rockered keel took 
the shock fairly, and up went her bow in the air 
some six inches out of water ! our hair curled, 
as you may imagine, with horror I But a little 
gentle swaying to first one side and then the 
other started her again stem foremost to our 
immense relief, and she slid off, I'm happy to be 
able to say, quite uninjured. On looking at the 
place at low water, we were thankful at our 
escape, for all round that spot were great piles 
firmly driven into the ground, and upon the ends 
of which the poor little boat must assuredly have 
perished, had she remained in the position we 
fortunately rescued her from, for two or three 
of those nasty great posts would have most 
certainly crashed through her floor as the water 
fell, and caused irreparable damage. 

While staying in Bembridge Haven we thought 
it would be a good opportunity to walk over 
and inspect the Soman Villa at Morton Farm, 
about three miles away, so we left the " Viper " 
to herself for an afternoon, and started off and had 
no difficulty in finding the place. It certainly is 
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interesting, bnt smaller than we had expected, 
though labourers were still digging away and 
nnearthing fresh objects daily. On oar walk 
back we noticed nnmbers of glow-worms shining 
with their soft little light in the hedges in the 
way peculiar to themselves ; with some difficulty 
we picked up one, and saw it to be a dry looking 
flat insect, abont three quarters of an inch long ; 
it shone away in my hand, and seemed not to 
mind being lifted from its native heath in the 
least degree. I like to see them dotted along 
the road side ; they make the road look quite 
cheerful. 



27(A, — On this day we left Bembridge, after 
going on the hard to canlk a small leak in the 
bow, and stood over to Portsmonth ; bnt, just as 
we arrived off the mouth of the harbour, the 
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wind must needs take it into its head to shift 
from S.W. to N., therefore we were at a stand- 
still, as the tide was making out of the harbour, 
and its not possible for "Viper" to turn to 
windward over such a rush of water as there is 
on the ebb. I see my Pilot^ a' Handbook says : — 
" The entrance to Portsmouth Harbour, between 
Blockhouse Fort on the west and Eound Tower 
on the east, is 750 feet wide at H.W. The har- 
' hour cannot be entered against the tide (at springs 
it runs 4J knots at entrance), except with a fresh 
fair wind, or under steam. The best time is near 
slack tide, about half an hour before H.W., or 
upon the slack, between the 2nd and 3rd hours' 
flood. The flood is strongest between the 5th 
and 7th hours ; the ebb between 3rd and 4th 
hours." By the way, there are no lights for the 
harbour at night, only the green light on South- 
sea Castle, which just shows you whereabouts 
you are when you're dodging about outside in 
the dark* I suppose the reason of there being 
no others is because it would be dangerous for a 
vessel of any size to take the harbour at night, 
owing to the number of craft at anchor or 
moorings within. All the same, I have run in 
with a 4 ton cutter when there has been a strong 
wind outside, and a nasty kick-up out at Spithead, 
guided solely by that green edge of the castle 
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l^ht, and the variotm lights of the town. The 
hnoyB of the fairway are rather nnpleaaant cus- 
tomers thongh, and want a very sharp look-ont 
to ateer clear of, the sharp edge of one of them 
catching yon on your lee bow once, down you'd 
go to D. Jones, Esq., his locker. 



Being, therefore, nnahle to get into Portsmouth^ 
we tamed our taO to the fickle breeze, and slipped 
over to our old friend Oowes once more for pro- 
visions, but this time we were not content vrith 
the month of the Medina, except jast for the 
night; We anchored in onr osual berth, and 
p 2 
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early neit morning ran right up the river to 
Newport, the capital of the Isle of Wight. Now 
I don't much caxe for the Medina, it is spoilt by 



several great ngly chemical works, or fytctory^jka 
bnildingB of that kind 3 what they are in truth 
I am not quite certain, hnt if they are not 
chemical works they onght to be, for more awfril 
smells than those proceeding from them I have 
seldom come across ; yon suddenly sail ont of 
clear bright sunshine into a dense white vaponr 
which covers the river, and ought to blight every 
flower and herb within a mile of it. I should 
think it would sometimes affect Osbome itself. 
We did not stay longer than we conld help, bat 
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went about, and turned down to the town again 
and round Egypt Point, and with a light wind 
got somehow into Newtown River, but not till 



we had stnck on the Bpit oh its E. side, and had 
to leap overboard into 3 feet of water in the dark 
and pnt onr shoulders, not to the wheel, but to 

 the " Viper's " topsides, in order to surmount 
the obstruction. This river is n't very interesting, 
except for one or two dim historical associations, 
the principal of which being that the formerly 
floorishing town of Newtown was taken by the 
French and reduced to ashes. It's not worth 
either a description or a sketch. 

On the following Saturday my brother departed 

 for Cambridge, in that seat of leEirning to dive 
into lexicons instead of salt water, and master 
Euripides instead of the Solent tides. So I was 
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left in sole charge ; crnising almost daily, bnt 
doing nothing special with the boat. With a 
passenger on board one day I timed a run from 
Newtown River to the " Cocked Hat '* Beacon in 
Lymington River — ^fifty minntes! Not bad for 
a little boat ; we had a good whole sail breeze. 
The weather jfrom now gradually became more 
and more autumnal ; leaves fell from the trees, 
brown and sere ; frosts came in the nights, and 
left a coating of white upon the mainsail cover 
and deck and cabin top in the early mornings, and 
it was often sharp work, with bare feet, washing off 
the rime with the canvas bucket before breakfest, 
and the genial warmth of the stove below became 
more and more comfortable and appreciated. 
One day I saw a small pool of water on the cabm 
floor, just under the corner of one of the banes 
of my life, viz., a water tank ; there was about 
half a pint — a miniature lagoon where it oughtn't 
to have been. " Hang it 1 " thought I, " there's 
that miserable old tank leaking again !" I looked 
at it carefdlly and found it rusted through in the 
comer, and just a film of paint covering a hole of 
the area of about a quarter of an inch. With a 
touch the film perished, and out came a neat 
little stream on my leg. " There we go 1 That^s 
the sort I" quoth I. No "bit " on board of course. 
So upon deck had that tank to come, so that it 
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miglit leak overboard, after filling the kettle ; and 
then the next thing was to try and repair with a 
round ping of wood. I hammer it gently — ^no 
effect. I hammer a little harder and in goes the 
tin, and in goes the round plug, and out comes 
the water, up my coat sleeve this time. "Ha! 
my friend, you'll have to go up on a voyage of 
repair to the tinker, I can plainly see !" So it 
did, and was soldered up, and lasted a bit longer ; 
but there came a fresh hole at the other end of 
the tank in a few days time, till I was inclined 
to heave it overboard in disgust. With csCre it 
lasted one more voyage, and then was so com- 
pletely done for that I left it and its fellow on 
the shore, and took to round cans holding two 
gallons each, of the most commonplace form 
imaginable, painted them white, and put the 
word "Viper" upon each, to make it look as 
boat-like as possible. 

One Tuesday, the 4th of October, I had been 
dining in the evening with some friends at 
Lymington, and on returning to the " Viper " — 
who was lying at anchor off the old Ferry House, 
just below the bridge above the town pier — I saw 
that the ferryboat, which was, as a rule, alongside 
of the house, was not in her usual place that 
night; it was about 12 o'clock, or nearly, and 
I knew the old ferryman had knocked off work 



>> 
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by 9 or so, and had reckoned upon being able to 
get hold of his boat — shove off about 10 yards to 
the " Viper," haul her in alongside of the camp- 
shedding, make the ferryboat fast again, and then 
swing out in the middle of the narrow stream 
once more with the " Viper ; " but all jny plans 
were frustrated by that ferryboat being — ^like the 
vocative case sometimes at school — warding. 
" Past 12 o'clock, and a cold frosty morning I " 
would most likely have droned one of the good 
old-fashioned watchmen of years ago, if he'd 
happened to be there just then. I looked around ; 
I espied two large heavy boats coated with tar an 
inch thick ; but were they of any use — could I 
stir either one solitary inch? Never a bit. 
"How'm I to get on board?" I cogitated. 
There was the " Viper," as I said just now, about 
10 yards off — sheering gently, perhaps, one yard 
one way and one yard the other, now and then. 
I couldn't jump 10 yards, that was certain ; and 
especially in the dark, if I could, by a superhuman 
effort, have succeeded in the daylight ; and 
moreover, imagine! after an aerial flight of 
30 feet, to have alighted exactly on the right 
spot on the deck 1 Grand Jehoshophat 1 what a 
jump I So I stood and wondered what I should 
eventually do, but no amount of looking and 
wondering brought the boat any nearer I found. 
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I " sighed and looked, sighed and looked, sighed 
and looked, and sighed " in vain I Till all of a • 
sudden, after I had been wondering if there 
might be a sheltering haystack within a radius 
of a mile, one of those grand inspirations that 
Nature in all her glory is sometimes capable of, 
flashed across my fertile brain (I do n't want to 
blow my own trumpet too much you understand). 
"The ladder!" I suddenly recollected that close 
by the road bridge I had cast my eyes upon a 
light portable kind of ladder the day before in a 
desultory kind of way — a small affair the toll- 
gate people, I suppose, stuck up to light their 
lamp with. " The very thing ! by Jingo I And 
the two painters of those old, highly tarred, and 
anything but ' trim built ' wherries over there, if 
only I can get them off I Let 's have a look I " 
So I flew over to them, and as each painter was 
just passed through the ringbolt in the stem and 
the end merely rove through a thimble (an 
immense thimble) in the other end of the rope, 
I pretty easily cleared them both — made them 
fast together, and made, moreover, a gigantic 
knot in the end, rather slack. " Before I go for 
that ladder," thought I, " I 'd better, perhaps, see 
if I can fish the ^ Viper ' close enough in for that 
ladder to reach her — ^just as a precaution you 
know!" I accordingly coiled up the rope — ^it 
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was green and seaweedy, and also had mnd on 
it — ^bnt I was determined to get the boat, or 
perish in the attempt — ^welll I coiled the rope, 
took a good cast, hoping that that knot wonld 
hitch in the mizen rigging, ue.y in the angle 
fofmed by the mast and the mizen boom, which 
was topped np partly, and the sail nnbent. My 
knot had to go between the mizen topping lift 
and the spar, of course. The first cast was n't 
so great a success as it ought to have been ; my 
coil fouled of course, and the knot and a few 
fakes fell into the water about a foot short 
Then I hauled in, coiled up again, the mud upon 
the rope now having been liquified and made 
jolly (?) ; then made a mighty heave, and away 
over the topping lift went the knot in grand 
style — ^there was just enough light to let me 
make out the direction ; so I hauled in very 
cautiously and, to my joy, the knot, though 
over the lift instead of in the angle, held on, and 
the boat came in slowly. I made my end of the 
rope fast to a post, and trotted round by the path 
some 300 yards to get the ladder, found it where 
I *d seen it the day before, and carried it round 
in triumph, though, as the prospect of a future 
bruise upon my right shoulder brightened, I 
fancied I shouldn't care to be a lamp-lighter, 
with that ladder anyhow, except at uncommonly 
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high wages. The tide was rising and had come 
over the edge of the campshedding, and I was 
obliged to take off my shoes and stockings and 
wade ; (do n't forget the frost) I began to think 
I 'd had almost enough of it. I could n't see in 
the dark where the edge of the woodwork might 
be, and had to feel cautiously with one foot, 
balancing upon the verge with the other. There 
might be some 6 feet of water by the edge. 
I hauled upon my rope, and in came the boat to 
within 6 feet or 7 feet of where I was standing. 
I made the rope &st, and invoking the spirit of 
Blondin to my aid, with immense caution made 
a bridge of my 8-foot ladder, and conmienced to 
crawl over it. " If that knot slips, in I go ! " 
pleasantly came before my mind's eye. " Thank 
Goodness 1 Pen isn't here to shriek with laughter, 
and make me unsteady | " * * « I Ve got her ! " 
I seize the coaming and am safe! ^^ Hurrah I 
Got her I that 's. all right ! thank Goodness I " 
I ship the ladder along the water way, heave up 
my anchor, and with the help of an oar get 
alongside of the ferry steps ; land ; replace the 
tarry boats' respective painters — "I hope each 
has got her own by-the-bye I " — cart the ladder 
round to the toll-gate after putting on shoes and 
stockings — come back again — ^pole out into the 
stream — drop my anchor — ^undress, and with a 
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firm determination to get a Berthon dingey for 
the next cruise, and eschew ladders for the > 
fdture— with a feeling that I 've honestly earned 
my hard won repose, I curl up in the blankets 
and sleep. 

During the remainder of the month of October 
I cruised single-handed mostly, though sometimes 
with one or two passengers, ajid remained on the 
Lymington Station all the time. 

On Monday, the 31st, I laid the little ship up 
at Inman's, and on the next morning left by 
train for Southampton. I went straight down to 
the docks, and on board the "Lady Olive," 
576 tons ; Le.y 574 tons bigger than the "Viper." 
We nominally left Southampton at 10 a.m. — ^we 
did so actually about 12 — ^bound round to the 
Thames, after first just touching at Portsmouth. 
It is a most pleasant little run in these steamers ; 
they are comfortably fitted up, and breakfast, 
dinner, and tea are always highly satisfactory, 
and I can most honestly recommend a passage 
in them to anybody. From Portsmouth to 
London I was the sole cabin passenger, and the 
captain, who is a most agreeable and hearty old 
salt, and myself, had our meals together Ute a tite 
in the saloon. When off Dungeness I turned 
into my cosy bunk, leaving the navigation this 
time to other heads, and when I woke up in the 
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morning we were in the Lower Hope. Weather 
fine, with a cold S.E. breeze, which just allowed 
us to set our main lower staysail. I went ashore 
at the steps by the Company's wharf just below 
London Bridge, a^d taking a Hansom, drove 
across London home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM LTMlKaTON TO EBITH — ^LOSB BAGGAGB, FBO TBM— IN 
INMAN*S TABD — TJNDEB WAT HOMBWABD BOUND — 
HASLAB CBSBK — SHOBEHAM^-LEFT SINaLE-HANDED— 
THUNDBBSTOBM AND ABBIYAL AT NEWHAYEN — BTE 
HABBOUB IN THE DABE — BTE TOWN — 8TEAMEB OFF 
FOLKESTONE AND ABBIYAL IN DOYEB BAT — BAMSGATB 
— MABGATE — CAUOHT AT ANOHOB IN A BBEEZE OF 
WIND — ^UP THE THAMES AND ^GOMPLETlON OF YOTAOB 
SAFELY. 

Friendly Reader I I know my title page induces 
yon to think that I have got some single-handed 
cruises in store for you'-^somewhere ; and I know 
that up to the present time we haven't had any- 
thing to speak of in that way, with the small 
exception of a month on board of the " Viper " 
alone in the Solent, which 1 however, have, only 
very lightly touched upon. But now if you 
follow me — ^you'll find a seat I think in the well 
where there's room ; squeeze yourself in, down 
under shelter of the weather coaming, and sit 
on one of those cork cushions close to you and 
that'U give me plenty of room to stand up 
and steer — ^you will have an opportunity of seeing 
me take the "Viper" round to the Thames again 
single-handed from Shoreham. Now, it being the 
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6th day of the month of April — ^rather early in 
the year to fit out and come romid the coast with 
a 20 foot boat, I know, but never mind that ; we 
want to get her round to Erith, don't we? — 
jump into the 11.20 train from Waterloo ; shove 
those .old bags in under th^ seat, and wedge the 
two knapsacks into the netting, and you'll se^^ 
we'll be down at Inmsfti'-s yard at Lymingtonin 
no timel We've got to Bishopstoke already, 
you see, while we've been talking; and there's 
Southampton West, and we're passing the very 
gate were we lifted the little " Water Rat " off the 
truck, a long time ago, if you remember, and 
launched her over the side of the road into the 
water ! And there's the water 1 Not many yachts 
though, are there ? Too early for most of them ; 
still I expect they're busy as bees fitting 
out at Fay's, Stockham & Pickett's, Luke's 
and all the others. There's one small Una 
boat, I see sailing about I * * * 3.15 p.m. 
and here we are so let's have a fair start, and 
slip back into our log book style of writing, which 
is the handiest plan after all, isn't it ? It's only 
a log we're writing after all, as we said at first. 
So allons! cormnencons f 



* 



April 6th, 1882. Burning with expectation as 
to how the little "Viper" would look now she had 
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had the whole of her lead ballast placed outside 
and her keel deepened, I couldn't wait at the 
Railway Station to look after my luggage when I 
saw a crowd of passengers all clamouring for their 
goods and chattels, and evidently about to take 
some time in selecting their boxes and portman- 
teaus from an indiscriminate pile of things upon 
the platform ; so I left them to pick out their 
belongings, and ran round to Inman's Yard. 
There she was I topsides looking first-rate, with 
not a scratch or mark upon them I a couple of 
new coats of Jesty's, and her immense new keel, 
and a depth of lead of a foot and a half in it, 
screwed up in a good and substantial manner 
through an iron keelson inside I Capital ! " Wont 
she be stiff I" we said. And she was. 

My intended quarter of an hour spread itself 
out till I thought it was high time to run back to 
the Station and look after that luggage I ^^ Lug- 
gage^ Sir ?" said the porter : " come by this last 
train Sir?" "Yes — ^a few bags — they're all 
labelled — name ^ Speed f^ must be somewhere — 
haven't you seen them." " No luggage here Sir I 
everything's gone over in the steamer to Yarmouth, 
what there was 1" Gone over to *^ Yarmouth /" I 
ejaculated ! " What will they do over there with 
them ?" " Well I Sir, if there ain't nobody to claim 
'em, they'll come back in the next boat." " Oh 1 
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well 1 then it wont so mncli matter I suppose, if 
they come back again, but I want the things to 
night— send them round to Inman's Yard if they 
come — ^you kflow the name." " Yes I Sir 1 werry 
good Sir 1" So I walked back to the boat rather 
amused at my bags and their heterogeneous con- 
tents having had the start of me, and gone for a 
cruise on their own account. And as soon as the 
steamer came in from the other side I went off in 
a boat and found all my things on board, and the 
man in charge wondering to whom on earth they 
belonged — ^there was the name on them clearly 
enough, but where, thought he, was the owner of 
the name I 

I went to the " Angel *' Hotel for that night, 
but as they were over crowded with visitors I had 
to " sleep out," but I had an advantage over some 
of the people staying in the Hotel itself, I fully 
expect, for I had quite a palatial apartment some- 
where on the other side of the road, and was 
most luxuriously accomodated. 

1th — ^Fitted out — nothing new much was 
wanted, as the boat had been launched so late 
the season before. Cut some wire I had brought 
with me, and gave her two shrouds a side instead 
of one, and the blacksmith made new chainplates 
to take the same ; there was no time to have 
them galvanized, so we made them hot and 
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dipped them in oil. , This plan does very well 
for a short time, but does n't last long miless the 
iron so treated is buried in wood. I remember a 
note in" the Field once about this ; it stated that 
the writer saw some iron bolts taken out of a 
vessel 30 years old, and they were as clean as 
when first driven in. I forget, by-the-bye, 
whether they had been dipped in oil or varnish ; 
but it does n't make much difference, as the two 
liquids make the metal last about an equal time. 
My chainplates began to rust when I got into 
the Thames : till then, however, they stood the 
salt water successfully. Seventeen hands pushed 
the "Viper" round from the sawpit where she 
had been underjgoing her alterations, and left her 
just above H.W. mark on her bogey truck, in 
readiness for a launch next day. " I slept on 
board, but rather indifferently, and had an awfdl 
dream I 

Sth. — I was awakened at 6 o'clock by feeling 
the boat move, and on looking out saw a lot of 
hands pushing me, boat and all, down to the 
water's edge — ^it being L.W. at the time. This 
was done to allow her to float off, of herself, and 
avoid any chance of straining. The Berthon 
dingey came in the course of the day, the absurd 
little walnut shell of 7 ft. long, which we had 
bought last January, and which was destined to 
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afford merriment to many, and which to this day 
has (mirabile dictu) not been capsized! Very 
cold morning, icy, so I dressed hurriedly, and 
went " ashore " down the ladder ; the joke being 
in having a ladder to get on board of a " canoe ! " 
And then about noon the "Viper" floated, so 
I hauled her off, and got things comfortable 
in time; and it's marvellous how many things 
there are in that boatl but each has its place, 
and I can find anything in the dark, and that's 
how matters should be. Our old friend Pen 
arrived by the 5 o'clock train from London, 
and proposed to come some part of my voyage 
with me. 

Easter Monday. — We turned out at 6.30, and 
began our voyage. Pen w&s jocular on the 
occasion, and said that certain herrings which I 
had imported on board " were phosphorescent," 
but phosphorescent or not, there didn't seem 
very much the matter with them, and I cooked 
them and made them frizzle, and eat them, and 
what's more, enjoyed them thoroughly, and still 
live ; so there could have been nothing deadly 
in them anyhow. Making a fair start from 
Lymington river we turned as far as Cowes 
with an E.-ly wind and picked up a mooring : 
then went ashore together in the dingey, with 
care, and by dint* of much inquiry discovered a 
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place in a very remote quarter of the town, where 
paraffin might be purchased on a Bank Holiday. 
Wind about S.E. in the afternoon, so on going on 
board again we went over to. Portsmouth, and 
turning into Haslar Creek (Camper & Nicholson's 
laying-up creek, where numbers of fine large 
schooner and other yachts are always to be seen) 
picked up a mooring, but had to let it go again 
in a quarter of an hour, as the rightfal owner 
came in and wanted it himself. We didn't want 
to anchor amongst so many heavy moorings as 
there are in Haslar Creek, for fear of loosing an 
anchor, so we got a warp out to another buoy, and 
just as all would have been comfortable. Pen, 
who was on board, must needs, for some reason 
best known to himself, let go his end of the rope 
and away went the " Viper" instantly, so that he 
was obliged after all to anchor (which he did very 
smartly indeed) while I sat in the dingey at the 
other end of the rope, about 30 yards off, fully- 
expecting to see him crack our new varnish 
against one of the craft just astern of him, but 
the anchor brought her up about 2 yards from 
the nearest one all right, so we let her lie where 
she was, and I coiled up the warp and put it on 
the deck to drain. In the evening we walked on 
shore through the decorated streets of Gosport — 
there having been a review during the day — and 
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then went over in one of the steam hLOnches to 
tbe Portsmonth side and back again. Dropped 
in to a Coffee Tavern and had tea (weak) and 
egge — looked at the newspaper, and went on 
board again. 

11th. — "Just the thing we want — 'tarn out; old 
man — iV. W. wind /" I ehoated in Pen's sleeping 
ear next morning. " Do n't let 'a waste a minute I 
look sharp 1" We slipped oat of Haslar Creek 
under foresail and mainsail, and bearing np ronnd-t 
BIockhoHse Point, ran along Southsea Beach, and 
then, gradually edging away from the land, 
shaped onr course for the Mixon beacon. When 
abreast of the Bullock Patch bnoy the wind 
shifted to 8.W. and freshened up, produced 



curious overfalls in the Looe Channel, and made 
some little sea as we ran past Bog nor and 
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Littlehampton. We arrived off Shoreham at 
5.30 p.m., and ran in between the piers, and 
turned up to Stow's yard ; bye and bye we went 
to see our old friend Mr. Stow, who has always 
got something or other on hand worth looking at^ 

12th, — Remainded in harbour, shored up with 
trysail gaff at low water. We slept on shore 
last night at the quaint old-fashioned Inn the 
" Royal Geqrge." Pen making himself comfort- 
able ; myself merely lying down on a sofa ' in 
order to make sure of being up at 4.30 a.m. to 
see after the boat at change of tide, and shift 
her position for a better one. 

13th. — Bad weather ; rain and wind, and 
getting out quite hopeless. So Pen went home, 
leaving me single-handed. I remained at anchor 
all day, with a falling glass aid every appearance 
of bad weather. At 8 p.m. the wind shifted 
from S. to S.W. in a violent squall. I paid out 
the whole of my 20 fathoms of chain slowly 
and cautiously, and was anxious about holding 
on owing to the extreme violence of the wind. 
It blew very hard at midnight, and the spray 
dashed over the whole fore-deck and cabin-top 
even in the harbour; it blew a whole gale of 
wind in fact, the boat trembled and shook in 
it, and the boom which I had lowered down 
upon the deck was blown from one side to the 
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other. At midnight the glass recovered some- 
what, but anticipating more wind, if possible, 
I remained on the watch till 3 a.m., a most 
extraordinary proceeding in harbour, but it was 
much called for, owing to the fury of the elements, 
I never should have believed that Shoreham 
harbour could h^ave assumed such an appearance 
as it did. I slept till 5 a.m., and then break- 
fasted at 6. 

14ctL — Strong breeze, but the gale broken. 
Glass steady at 29*6. I walked over to Brighton 
and trained back, to make up for last night's 
indifferent rest. 

15tL — On turning out at 5.20 a.m. I saw an 
expanse of grey sky stretched before me, and a 
glance at the aneroid showed me that it was 
steady, though anything but high. In an hour's 
time there came a light breeze from S.W. by S. 
Then, after breakfast, I got under way, trying, as 
one always tries when sailing by oneself, to be 
at both ends of the boat at the same moment, 
and failing, in spite of the smartest jumps 
forward, and the smartest jumps aft. I always 
like to get under way with great deliberation if 
I can, but I certainly couldn't in a narrow place 
like Shoreham ; but I often find the advantage 
of being able to get the " Viper " under command 
with only mainsail and foresail set. I can twist 
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out of a comer under that canvas nsoally, and 
set my jib and mizen afterwards most likely, 
when there is more room to do it in. However, 
she is rather hard on her helm with no jib, and 
I usually haul my tack up, especially if I Ve not 
got a reef down in the sail, so that she may have 
a better balanced sail plan. 

There was a racing tide between the pier heads, 
over the sharp pointed 2-foot waves of which 
I danced and leaped about for a few seconds, 
carried out seawards purely by force of tidal 
current, as whatever light wind I might have 
discovered I was completely sheltered from by 
the E. pier head till I was beyond its mass of 
black wooden piles ; then the tide out of the 
harbour made a gentle breeze for me for about 
50 yards, and then as I was beyond the influence 
of tide I lost my little breeze. I rowed one oar, 
in a piping hot sunny glare, the 6 miles to the 
Brighton Chain Pier, over a kind of feeble swell 
which remained from the hard wind of two days 
back, and though I alternately tugged at that 
oar, and pushed at it ; first facing the bow, and 
then, for a change, the stern ; and did my utmost 
to get the boat along, so that I hardly had a dry 
thread on me ; it took me till 1.30 p.m., that is 
to say, 4^ hours, to get over that distance of 
6 miles. Then came a delightful little breeze 
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down between the houses of Kemp Town, a little 
sort of draught, I suppose, which put a breath 
of life instantly into the "Viper's" sluggish 
movements, and caused me to lay my oar across 
the boat, and thank all the Saints in the 
Calendar ; but presently I was obliged to fall-to 
again, for that fickle little Kemp Town draught 
faded away, and left me becalmed once more. 
I got to Eottingdean, and then saw a gigantic 
black cloud suddenly rise over the downs, it grew 
and grew rapidly 1 "Thunder?" thought I; 
" thought as much, there it is I " A regular Crash 
over the hills. "I think I'll have a reef down 
before I'm caught 1" So up I jumped on deck, 
settled down my mainsail, with a close reef in it 
while about it, as I could easily shake it out 
again if wanted : and swigged on peak halyards 
again after getting the earing well down, and 
then I didn't care how hard it blew off the land : 
shifted jibs in a few minutes, and then whew ! 
came the wind off the hills, under- that awftd 
cloud, N.E.ly, so the sails shook themselves in it 
for a half minute till I backed my foresail with 
a strong pull on the weather sheet ; it wanted a 
good hearty one I can tell you, to pay her off ; 
then as she filled she lay over and shot ahead in a 
moment. I turned up to Newhaven, and hove-to 
off the piers to wait . for the 8 feet tide signal 
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to be made. I then entered and turned up the 
harbour, and made fast alongside a fishing craft 
on the W. side. The Coastguard came on board, 
and gave it as his opinion that the " Viper " was 
very "natty," a curious expression I fancied. 
After purchasing a few fresh provisions in the 
town, which we described I think on the occasion 
of our visit here in the " Watersnake," I turned 
in early, after a hard and very slow day's work. 

16th. — Glass risen in the night to exactly 30*0, 
but the clouds looked ragged and unsettled all 
the morning ; at half-past ten however there 
was a shift of wind to S.E., and by 1.30 p.m. 
the weather looked finer, and I proceeded to make 
my preparations for departure. There was no 
mainsail coat to take off as the sail was wringing 
wet from the thunderstorm of the day before, 
my small jib was stopped down along the bow- 
sprit, and it was mostly below that I was 
occupied. Ever3rthing mmt be jammed up or 
fixed somehow, for if not there will be hay made 
before very long you'd find, amongst such things 
as cups and saucers, and tobacco and marmalade 
don't amalgamate very well I've noticed. 
Passing Seaford beach I saw the wreck of a 
large steamer upon it. I remember seeing an 
account of her loss in' the " Times," but forget 
now what her name was, and I could n't make 
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it out with the glass, as I was not near enough. 
Off the Head, our old friend Beachy, I was left 
becalmed again, and lolloped about in a miserable 
manner, it frequently being a question which 
was the harder, my head or the boom J After 
getting one good bang on the back of the ear, 

1 thought I 'd stop its little game, so improvised 
a guy to what ought to have been the lee-side. 
Off Eastbourne I got a light air, and lay along 
to Hastings, when it grew dark. I was about 

2 miles off the land. My breeze freshened, and 
the foam began gradually to fly past and gleam 
red and green under my bright little side light's 
coloring influ'ence. The soft binnacle light in 
the well looked warm and nice, though not 
glaring so as to prevent my seeing ahead. Let 
me notice here, by the way, that the glass between 
the lamp and the compass card should be green, 
it is of the greatest importance on many and 
many an occasion to be able to look up from 
staring at the card, and see something or other 
ahead instantly. If your binnacle lamp is 
powerful, you may have a strong green; if it has 
only a weak flame your glass must be less highly 
colored, or you won't get enough light to see by. 

I steered a course of E. by N. for Rye harbour, 
and when off the entrance I had some difficulty 
with the harbour lights ; as the high light is 
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only 25 ft. high, and the low light 12 ft., and the 
distance between the two some 580 yards, it's 
not easy to make out which is which. These 
lights are both white, while that on the west side 
of the mouth of the harbour is red. The upper 
white light kept just open of the lower one 
(N. ^ W.) leads in, but one has to be inmiensely 
careful, as the whole place is so exceedingly 
narrow. 

Somehow or other, with the binocular up to 
my eyea all the time, with a good fresh breeze, 
and mainsail stowed, I found my way in against 
the tide, ploughing through the broken water 
slowly under headsails and mizeh nearly dead 
before the wind, and the mizen squared a^ay. 
I had two or three good slops round my waist 
and into the well during the operation. And see 
now an excellent example of how one is thrown 
out of one's course by being single handed some- 
times. What I ought to have done, and should 
have done had there been a hand with me, was 
to have kept the mainsail on her, but I didn't 
dare, as I should have run the greatest risk in 
getting it down in the dark while tearing up 
against the tide in the narrow channel ; ten to 
one she would have sheered one way or the other, 
either luffed, or run off, and brought herself by 
the lee of her own accord, while I was getting 
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hold of the main and peak halyards. So I took 
precautionary measures outside, and stowed the 
sail roughly, while I had room, though by doing 
so I went slower through the " slop." But there 
was lots of wind by now to drive me through it, 
though as the Coastguard said half-an-hour 
afterwards, when he came on board to take his 
note of me in his book, and a glass of sherry 
to wash it down with, if I'd been an hour later 
I should not have been able to get in at all, and 
he thought I might in fact congratulate myself 
upon having done so even when I did. My port 
light went out with the washing on the bar, 
water like that not being good for it's consti- 
tution. It was 11.30 p.m. when I sailed up the 
harbour. 

17th. — During the night it blew hard, more 
than half a gale from the S.W. Several large 
smacks and schooners came in at high water, 
and I couldn't think of getting out of course, 
being small and insignificant. So I ran up to 
the town of Eye under foresail and mizen, and 
made fast alongside of a smack. The tide on the 
flood was tremendous^ and I feared for the safety 
of the boat, and had various ropes out in different 
directions, but when once secure I walked up to 
the toWn to have another good look around. It 
really is the most curious place. I forgot to 
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laeiition that from the south side you go up a 
flight of steps to get to the houses. There are 
some pretty good shops in the main street, but 
grass grows between the stones of the side ones, 
and they have a deserted look about them 
decidedly. I bought a new galvanized iron 
padlock for the cabin doors at an ironmonger's, 
it was, I think, a shilling, and is as good as new 
now, A paddling canoe can get from Rye to 
Hythe, and might avoid Dungeness entirely by 
passing along the Bother, and thence into the 
Military Canal. She could then cart over, and 
launch again into the sea at Hythe. 

18th. — Fresh N.W. wind : rather much in the 
morning, but it was in the right quarter for me 
exactly. I accordingly left Rye at 1.30 p.m., 
under close-reefed mainsail, and shot out of the 
harbour with a six knot tide (new moon) at an 
awful rate. It was quite exciting 1 the water 
boiled and foamed as I flew past • the pier-head 
about 9 miles an hour I (my rate thrauffh the 
water was about three). I never went such a 
pace before ! And I nearly came to grief too I 
for my bowsprit end just tipped the edge of the 
red buoy, and in an instant in came the bowsprit 
with a second fid smashed in half — Littlehampton 
pier did thejlrst one, you may remember. A ton 
of anxiety came into my mind for the moment I 
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I knew this — ^^that if I had perchance got stove 
against that buoy, that awful tide would have 
carried me, cork cushion, oar, or whatever I might 
have been fortunate enough to get hold of, out to 
sea with only the very remotest chance of being 
picked up hours afterwards. As soon as I could 
I went forward and repaired damages, and then 
ran down to the Ness over a tremendous swell, 
shaking out first one reef and then the other as 
the wind softened. I rounded the Ness against 
the tide, and then lay along for Hythe very 
slowly with failing breeze. Off Dymchurch I 
was becalmed. Laboured at the oar, but did 
little good, and seemed to stick in one place for 
hours and hours. About 11 p.m. a welcome light 
air came out of the S.E., and I drew ahead. 
Odd! that an ounce breeze should do twice as 
much good with the boat as I could by using 
the greatest exertion with an oar I I lighted my 
lamps, and had a good look round every now and 
then to see that no steamers were anywhere near ; 
I was almost out of their track, but oii,e never 
knows for certain what vagaries an erratic 
steamer may be up to sometimes ! I then 
prepared a meal — tea, or supper, or dinner, which 
you choose to call it, during the calm — and 
feasted ; my remaining at the tiller was a farce, so 
I thought I might just as well be doing something. 
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My little S.E. breeze freshened - gradually, as 
it had done two nights before off Rye, but 
this time it remained gentle and pleasant, but, 
nevertheless, sent the little " Viper " slipping 
along prettily. Off Folkestone a steamer ap- 
peared from somewhere, I suppose Boulogne, 
evidently about to enter the harbour. I hove-to 
and looked at my pilot book to see about the 
lights, but as I pretty well knew beforehand, I 
wasn't very well satisfied with refreshing my 
memory. The long black steamer's hull was 
potting about the entrance, and when there was 
such a nice little breeze I thought to myself " I 
may just as well go on while I'm about it, we 
shall be at Dover by the time that old steamer 
has got comfortably berthed, I expect, she's 
certain to have no end of ropes and warps all 
over the place too, inside." So I stuffed my 
book into a -corner, and let draw foresail. I let 
go my anchor off Dover at 3 a.m., and turned in, 
as the day broke, for a little sleep. 

19tk. — Strong wind from S.W., but being a 
fair wind I left my anchorage at 7.15 a.m., in spite 
of the dismal forebodings of some fisherman or 
other, who came off to look at me, I suppose, in 
a large rowing boat, that it was going to blow a 
gale of wind. I didn't think it was, and it 
didn't, but it did blow a very smart breeze. Still 
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I did not care, as once round the S. Foreland I 
should be all right. I did a quick passage to 
Eamsgate, and anchored in the harbour at 

II o'clock. There was a nasty sea just outside 
the mouth of the harbour, owing to the reflux 
waves from the W. pier head meeting the true 
ones coming in, and causing sharp pointed seas 
which wouldn't support the boat a bit, and whose 
crests were of course blown over her and swished 
over the whole of her deck. People stood on the 
pier-heads watching the boat come in, and seemed 
to enjoy it for some reason. I went into the dock 
after a time, taking the assistance of a hand, as 
I couldn't possibly be at both ends of the boat 
at once, and I didn't want her chipped against 
the stonework ; but it was chiefly on account of 
the^wind that I shipped the man. Having after 
all taken up a bad berth in the dock, I spent the 
rest of the morning in warping dismally about 
by myself, finally going alongside of the yawl 
^^ Spider," who winters in Eamsgate annually. 
I then walked up to the post oflSce to send a 
telegram to various relatives announcing my 
arrival, and on returning found most of them 
(they were staying in the neighbourhood) looking 
at the " Viper," and wondering where I had 
gone. 

20th and 21«^. — Eemained in dock, and rested 

B 
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from my labours. It seemed very jolly to lie 
afloat in still water, when they didrCt run their 
sluices I 

22nd. — It took exactly 1 hour and 25 minutes 
to get out of the dock ! This was owing to a 
crowd of smacks and schooners all trying to get 
outy and several smacks trying to get m, through 
one pair of gates at the same time ; the result 
was that they jostled each other, and filled up 
the entrance to the dock completely, and there 
was nobody there to look after more than one at 
a time. It was perfectly absurd to see how little 
method there was in their management by the 
harbour authority. Why only one pair of gates 
was opened I never could understand ; there are 
two pairs within a few yards of each other, and 
it seems the most natural thing that the entering 
craft should make use of one, and those departing 
should go out by the other, and all wotdd be clear 
enough. I have seen the same thing here over 
and over again. The wind was very light outside 
the harbour, when we at length got clear of it, 
but wind or no wind, we had a fine tide under us 
(my brother having come on board just for the 
little sail round to Margate), and we couldn't 
help getting round the Foreland. We " loUopped ' ' 
about (there is wo word so expressive of a boat's 
movements in a tide bubble vrith no wind, as 
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that one ; in fact it has been coined to meet the 
exigencies of the case) in a wretched manner, 
trying to give her steerage way with an oar, but 
it was most difficulty for first the oar inclined 
towards burying itself 6 feet deep, and then up 
went the blade in the air with a sudden jerk, and 
hardly did the least good. Wretched work! 
But round the Long Nose buoy we felt a. light 
air from S. W., and the water became like a mill- 
pond, but the little distance into Margate was 
soon diminished. There was one of those curious 
craft called ^^ cobles " cruising off the town ; we 
made a board or two with her, and easily beat 
her, it seemed. She had one very raking mast, 
• with a large ill-sitting lug, and altogether, in 
spite of the many eulogisms bestowed on the 
members of her tribe in general, to my mind 
looked exceedingly ugly, with not a single 
redeeming feature. There was a good breeze by 
this tmie — a nice whole sail breeze in which she, 
I should think, ought to have been doing about 
her best, but we were to windward of her very 
soon. She was 24 feet long, I think her skipper 
told me afterwards, when I went down with him 
to have a look at her at low water. She was oak 
built and very strongly put together, with wide 
planks nearly an inch thick. " Viper " anchored 
in the Harbour at 5 p.m. and had to extemporise 
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a leg with her trysail gaff, whUe something mar- 
vellous was going on in the way of sunsets. 

23rrf. — Bad weather : and many vessels in 
Margate Boad. 

24ith. — Awful weather, with the heaviest pos- 
sible showers of hail ; the streets and Jetty were 
white like snow, and all wise people remained at 
home. 

26th. — I departed with the last quarter-flood in 
the afternoon, intending to get into the B. Swale. 
It poured with rain, but the wind was off the 
land from S. I took my tide as far as Heme 
Bay, when there was a shift to N.W. on the 
turn of the tide, and* in consequence I had to beat. 
Growing dark, and there being no lights anywhere 
to be seen by the time I arrived off the pier to 
the westward of Heme Bay, I began to wonder 
what I should do as the tide was making down 
strongly out of the Swale, and I did no good over 
it. I remembered seeing three fishing boats 
running in towards Heme Bay, and anchoring 
there, perhaps for the night, so thought I would 
run back the few hundred yards and be near them 
for a little company. I did so and dropped my 
anchor near them, and began to reef my mainsail 
so that in the event of having to clear out in the 
night I should be ready if it blew fresh. A boat 
came off with two hands aboard. " How long are 
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yon going to stay there Sir?" said one ; ^^not 
.'going to stop all night Sir?" said the other; 
'" Well !" I replied, ^' I do n't see exactly wher6 
I'm to get to! eh I" "Yon can't stay wher^ 
yon are Sir! anyhow! yon '11 dry ont at low 
water ! it dries ont a long way ontside of here !'' 
" Dries ont ! yon don't mean to say it dries 
ontside of here 1 does it ! why — " and I dropped 
the lead over — abont 2 fathoms. "Well then 
what does that little vacht do inside of me?" 
^' She dries ont every tide! She's a centre-board 
boat, Sir, and takes the gronnd — ^belongs to a 
gentleman np in the town." " Why don't yon go 
np nnder the ' Street ' ?" " Whitstable Street ? do 
yon mean— there's nothing for me there that I'm 
aware of — is there ?" " Werry good anchorage on 
both sides of it, Sir. I shonld advise yon to tnrn 
her np there again, if I was yon Sir,' and drop yonr 
anchor jnst this side of it — ^yon've no call to go 
as fur as Whitstable." I jnmped down below 
and looked at the Chart. " Bnt its very shallow 
on the east side of the Street," said L "Yon '11 
find abont six feet of water all night, Sir, and 
it'll be a mnch better place 'n where yon bees 
now, that's certain." I agreed vrith them, on 
consideration, and bidding them good night, got 
the sail on her once more and tnrned up nnder 
the Street in very short boards, feeling my way 
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along the land with the lead, and anchored abotit 
200 yards to the east side of the Street. This 
*' Whitstable Street " is a ridge of small pebble 
stones, running ont a long way from the land, and 
dries with most tides. The glass had been falling 
ominously all day, and I woold have infinitely 
preferred being in theE. Swale, bntas I couldn't 
get there I had to remain where I was. I 
expected a blow from somewhere before very long, 
bnt most likely from the S.W. I got my trysail 
bent and ran the storm jib out on the bowsprit ; 
then slipping out of my oilskins for a couple of 
hoars, cooked and fed, and then lay down for a 




snooze. But not for long ; for I was awakened 
by a rushing sound and a kind of hamming, and 
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oat I darted. Such a Sqnall 1 dead on shore from 
the N. ! and the sea white as far as I could see it 
against the darkness. " By Jove I" I thought to 
myself, "if she doesn't part her chain, or drag, 
it 's a wonder 1" I .crawled over the cabin top and 
lying down on the deck, paid out all my 20 
fathoms of chain as carefully as I possibly could, 
getting two or three good solid crests over my 
back during the operation. Then I went below to 
look at the chart once more and see what kind of 
beach I had astern of me, in case of my driving 
ashore, I was about half-a-mile from the land. 
The boat didn't roll, but pitched violently over 
the short wicked seas, and the tugs she made 
at her anchor most certainly showed me that 
implicit faith could be put in one of Messrs. 
Morgaii & Medhurst's chains anyhow : though it 
was a very small chain, and has since been 
replaced by a stouter one, three fathoms longer. 
I sat up in the cabin all night hoping she'd hang 
on, but I was all ready for lying-to in case of 
accident. It was somewhat remarkable that the 
glass fell for a violent squall from such a quarter, 
after a S. wind aU the morning and a gentle N.W. 
wind all the evening till 12 at night, I certainly 
fully expected a sou'wester. At daybreak I got 
my anchor — ^it took about an hour to do it — and 
under trysail and reefed foresail turned up under 
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shelter of the Isle of • Sheppy — the " Viper '^ 
behaving most beautifally I must honestly say^ 
though she cut the maddest of capers for 5^ hours^ 
in which time I arrived in smooth water and 
anchored half-way between the Shellness C. Gr. 
and Harty Ferry, in thankfulness. The next 
thing was to try and dry everything that had got 
wet, throw overboard a favorite China bread plate 
for which I had a great affection, and which was 
lying in about 30 fragments on the linoleum of 
the cabin floor — and put things straight below 
generally. There was rather a wrecked appearance 
of my cabin " fdmiture " in spite of my care in 
stowing everything habitually, and the water she 
had taken over into the well washed about over the 
cabin floor and made matters look worse. That's 
the drawback to a boat with a flat floor — any 
little water shows up and looks enough to sink 
you, and you can't pump it out unless you have 
a bilge pump on each side, which is the rarest 
thing to meet with on earth. . I had hove-to twice 
and sponged her out partly, during the turn to 
windward, but she had 8 kids full of water in her 
on arrival in the E. Swale in spite of my sponging. 
After going round vrith the mop and cotton waste 
I had breakfast — mock turtle soup, sausages and 
coffee : I thought the hot soup would be warm 
and comfortable under the circumstances, and so 
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it was, and the coffee seemed to ^ash it down 
admirably. I was anything but sorry, I can 
assure you, to get out of last night's business ! ' 

At 1.30 I turned up through tjie Swale as far 
as the railway bridge, in company with a barge. 
The channel is very narrow indeed, and I touched 
and stuck twice, for a few minutes each time. 
All mud and a flowing tide, so I didn't mind, 
except that the old barge over-hauled me each 
time, and gave me some dodging to do in getting 
round her again. The best plan is to do what 
the barges do — ^follow their example and keep 
sounding with an oar. .1 had a good comfortable 
night's rest, this time in the still land-locked 
waters of the Swale, with not a sound but the 
weird cry of a sea bird, now and then, a few yards 
off, as he sat on the bank, no doubt admiring my 
riding light the while. It is on the safe side to 
show a light, on account of the barges. 
. %lth. — Lowered my mast and towed the 
"Viper" through the bridge with the Berthon 
dingey. This is the one solitary occasion on 
which I have lowered that mast for a bridge. I 
turned up slowly through Sea Reach in the 
middle of a line of barges extending a distance 
of I should say five miles, all clpse together. I 
never saw so many before or since. Becalmed 
for a little off the Jenkin Buoy, and drifted up 
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with the tide. In the Hope I had a sudden pnff 
and reefed my mainsail^ thongh it was not really 
required, as it turned out. At 8.40 p.m. I dropped 
anchor just below the "Lobster Smack" at 
Gravesend, after a long and tedious day's work. 

28tL — More wind I but it mattered not 1 I was 
in the river and secure from anything. I set 
trysail, foresail, and small jib and got under way 
at 7 a.m. When in Long Reach a very heavy 
squall made me lower foresail, simply because I 
thought the thing would be blown to pieces. It 
was about a quarter past nine. I wore round as 
I didn't think it possible to stay the boat in such 
a force of wind, then just lay-to for ten minutes 
till it passed over. It was tremendous, I must 
say, for that short time. A sailing barge saw it 
coming, brailed up her sails and anchored, then 
got under way again as soon as it was over ; now 
a Thames sailing barge (I don't mean a hay 
barge) doesn't often do that I set foresail again, 
and off Purjleet stowed trysail, and set one reefed 
mainsail, with less wind. A few boards brought 
me to Erith, and I picked up a mooring off the 
Corinthian Club House, and the little " Viper " 
thought rightly, that she had well performed her 
voyage from Lymington, and that, moreover, she 
wouldn't be afraid to go again, at any time I 
chose. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

LITTLB KNOWN BIVKES CLOSE TO THE THAMES — THE OBOUOH 
AND ROACH — ^BtJENHAM AND THE VICINITY. 

I HAVE never seen any mention made, in books 
or papers, of the Rivers Crouch, Roach, and 
Broomhill, and their adjacent creeks. Few small 
Thames craft entertain an affection for that 
awftil expanse of dreary sand named the ^ Maplin/ 
and for that reason — ^as the Crouch and its tri- 
butaries are only reached via that sand, except by 
a most circuitous route right round by the Swin 
Middle Light, aftd the Whittaker Spit Beacon — 
the answer given to me on asking numbers of 
sailing friends of mine " Did you ever go round 
and have a look at those rivers by Burnham in 
anything ?" has invariably been " No !" 

Now, being one of the few who have succeeded 
in cutting over the Maplin, and squeezing through 
Havengore Creek — called by the dwellers on its 
banks (there are very few of them) " the Haven," 
in the same way as our Hole Haven receives the 
same short title from its frequenters hailing from 
up the river — I thiiy^ I may venture to make a 
few notes upon the small boat sailing ground in 
the neighbourhood of the out of the way, foreign 
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looking little town of Burnham. Now, first and 
foremost, if your draught of water doesn't exceed 
5 feet it is the easiest thing in the world to get 
through the ' Haven ' near high water time ; but 
you must anchor somewhere off the edge of the 
Maplin Sand, if you've come down the Thames 
with the ebb, to wait for enough water over the 
sand to let you cross it. A little inside the first 
black Maplin Buoy will be a good place to anchor 
in ; some few hundred yards to the east of it ; 
but, of coursCj if there's a good breeze, and you 
can stem the tide you may just as well cruise 
about while the flood is making up as anchor. 
I had often looked at the Crouch in the chart, 
and thought it seemed a splendid river to 
explore, but I never could find anybody who had 
been there except one friend of mine who had a 
dim recollection of having done so 20 years ago, 
and I determined to sail round to the Havengore 
Creek and find out for myself. 

Therefore, on the 27th of May, 1882, 1 started 
in my small ship with a passenger friend, who — 
being a novice, but desiring to become a second 
ancient mariner at some period or other of his 
sojourn upon this planet, and thinking that the 
" Viper " would be just the kind of boat to instil 
into his head the difference between head and 
stern, and other inscrutable and subtile distinctions 
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— ^invited himself on board, and we sailed down to 
Greenhithe in the evening, and anchored below 
the town off the charmingly situated Ingress 
Hall. 

On the following day we drifted down to Sea 
Reach with the tide, and getting a light S.E-ly. 
air when off the Mucking, which just gave the 
boat steerage way, anchored off Southend Pier to 
wait for the flood. 

. Towards evening we made a start, and in a dead 
calm, and in perfectly still water poled with an 
oar each along the sand, with- our keel touching 
and scraping every now and then on the hard 
bottom, till we got as far as Shoebury Ness. 
There was no big gun practice going on, so we 
were safe from the pleasant little diversion of 
being cut in half by a shot, which perhaps would 
weigh nearly as much as the whole of the 
^^ Viper" put together. With a faint S.E. air 
when off the " Ness " we scraped along round it, 
and, at about 300 yards' distance from the low 
lying land, kept a look out for Havengore Creek, 
and after much staring through the glass, and 
general uncertainty as to what it might look like, 
just when we had almost made up our minds 
that it must have silted up or been closed, some- 
how we discovered something that might be it, 
perhaps, looming in the dusk indistinctly, and. 
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on nearer approach, we made out one of those 
curious old coast-guard ships which are stationed 
here and there in the vicinity of the Thames, and 
from it concluded that we most likely should be 
able to get in. With a little more wind we 
ferreted out the channel under head sails and 
mizen, and, by keeping close to the south side, 
found ourselves in about 5 feet of water just at 
the entrance, and deepening as we proceeded. 
With the exception of hay barges the creek is 
little frequented, and the coast-guard, doubtless 
charmed with having somebody, if ever so small, 
to look after, came pulling off in his boat, and 
gave us information about the place. The 
channel, what there is of it, is followed, on 
entering it from the outside, by keeping three or 
four small perches to port ; but they are mere 
sticks and almost invisible to the naked eye if 
it's getting dusk, as it wias in our case. When 
off what is facetiously termed the " Pilots* Mark" 
on the chart — a mere post standing on the south 
point of land, just at the end of a decayed looking 
bit of woodwork, which something resembles a 
remains of a very ancient and tumble down quay, 
the commonest looking old post possible, with a 
ragged old basket stuck on it — when off this, 
keep a few yards only off the south bank as we 
did, as the deepest water is not along mid-stream 
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but is south of it, When once inside this weird 
and desolate spot, where not a soul is to be seen, 
barring the coast-guard aforesaid, and which is 
so near to, and yet so far fipom, the busiest high- 
way in the world of ship traffic, all is plain sailing 
for your boat, and you set as much sail as you 
choose, and keeping in the middle between the 
banks of any creek you prefer to take of the three 
which are open to you, you may tear along like a 
steam launch if you Ve wind enough, and make as 
much swell along the bank as you like, with nobody 
to complain, and imagine almost that you've 
slipped over to Holland soniehow by magic. For 
this land is most Dutch-like in appearance — 
nothing but meadows, meadows, meadows, with 
cows dotted about in them, and a few trees, wide 
apart, here and there. , 

Those three creeks which I mention are : 1st, 
one bounded on the east by Havengore Island : 
2nd, one lying to the east of Potton Island, and 
3rd, one bounded on the east by the same island. 
Potton Island in fact being formed by the two 
last, with the addition of a small bit of the 
Broomhill Biver. 

We took No. 1 ; and with the satisfactory 
feeling of having shot suddenly into what 
evidently was a very grand place for boat sailing, 
while keeping a sharp look out for anything 
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untoward, and following the bends careftilly, 
with the help of a large scale Chart, and noticing 
that the inner ends of New England and Shelford 
Creeks appeared open and clear ; we suddenly 
opened our water considerably and saw a wide 
river extending about E. and W. *^ This I expect 
is the Eoach !" said I, " we may as well stop 
here for to-night, or we shaU perhaps miss seeing 
something in this moonlight which we'd see 
better in day-time : is'nt that some sort of craft 
lying there — I'm sure it is I looks like one of the 
Leigh Shrimpers ; I wonder if they ever shrimp 
in here : ' anyhow this looks a gpod place to 
anchor in, just see what depth there is." Over 
goes the little hand lead. ** 4 fathoms, about I" 
** all right I let her come round head to wind I 
right! over with itl" and the chain follows the 
splash of the anchor till we checked it at about 
eight fathoms — ^it's just high water you remember 
— ^and there we are, brought up, in the most 
glorious moonlight, in the snuggest berth one 
could well wish for. The sails sjx)wed, we go 
below, and the usual frizzling and steaming don't 
take long before they commence, while we have 
a farther investigation of the Chart^ and see that 
we are just south of a large island named Walla- 
sea, and that if there's any wind at all, it wont 
take us long to get to Burnham to-morrow. 
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May 29«A. We sailed down the fine wide 
stream of the Roach, passing another of those 
C. G. Ships moored almost in its mouth, to star- 
board, then rounding What is called Wallasea 
Ness — ^the most eastern point of the island — the 
splendid river Crouch opened wide on each side 
of us as far as we could see each way, and there 
lying on its north bank, about 2^ miles from us, 
we made out what most surely must be Bumham, 
and a fleet of craft lying at anchor off it. 

Then an aggravating little flaw of wind came, 
which was the oddest thing in the way of airs — 
for it was first east and then west. " I say I on 
the Thames and South Coast, is n't the prevailing 
wind west or south west? — ^well — ^and isn't the 
prevailing wind on the East Coast east ? There I 
well that accounts for it — ^we're evidently on the 
very spot where those winds meet — look at that I 
Ease off your mainsheet — slack up your lee runner 
a bit old manl" Flap! Flapl In comes the 
boom right amidships slowly, with all the sheet 
trailing overboard in a bight. " Well I I am 
blessed 1 back your foresail a bit I in mainsheet I 
set taut runner ! port your helm ! ***** 
Look herel this won't do I we're simply losing 
ground ! look at the bank : at that heap of earth 
on the top of it I We must row I " We tried. 
We warmed ourselves. We gained about 1 yard 
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in ten minutes. Amid puffings and blowings I 
gasped out I " If * * it takes * * ten mmutes 
* to get one yard * * how long *will * * it take 
to Aotwo miles ?** " Phew I don't ask such awful 
questions:" quoth my novice: "Hadn't we 
better anchor ?" letting his oar trail astern and 
mopping his ample brow with the sleeve of 
his white flannel cricketing shirt, which article 
of clothing he had that morning selected from 
his wardrobe on board, as being the coolest thing 
he could find to put on. Following his most 
excellent advice, we anchored : then, leaving the 
mainsail set with tack triced up, we went ashore 
in the Berthon and sat on the bank and looked 
at the "Viper," but could do nothing else, as 
there wasn't anything else to do. Where we 
landed was a mass of " popping " seaweed, upon 
which we slipped, and slid, and popped, and 
crackled gaily : m6reover this same seaweed hid 
large interstices between certain stones which 
composed the lower half of the bank, and laid 
natural traps for the unwary. I, being, alas me 
for my wretched soul I (vide any Greek Author) 
numbered for the occasion amongst the unwary, of 
course slipped on the brown seaweed and grace- 
fully stepped into one of these interstices and 
soaked my boot. 
We eventually had a small E. wind which 
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pulled ns up to the curious old town of Burnham, 
and off it we anchored for lunch. Then pro- 
ceeding, we sailed up the river, finding it to be 
wide, and deep, and clear of -all obstructions, 
and passing Bridgemarsh Island (only circum- 
navigable at the top of the tide, as its west end 
dries out completely at an hour or so after H. W.), 
anchored off the ferry between North and South 
Fambridge, villages respectively situate a mile 
or so from the river, and each consisting of but a 
church and a few scattered farms and cottages. 

My passenger left me here for a few days, in 
order to run up to town, but said he would return, 
and would send me a letter to Burnham to sfiy 
when. There was no Bailway Station nearer 
than Maldon, and Maldon was about 8J miles 
away, but having been a miracle in the walking 
line "since he was a foot high, he made light of a 
trifle of 8^ miles, and started off, I standing by 
the ferry and watching him disappear round the 
first corner, 400 yards down the road, at a good 
round 5 miles an hour. The weather was as fine 
as could be, and the meadows and fields were 
simply magnificent with wild fiowers and grasses, 
and the whole country looked, I should think, its 
very best. I rowed over to the other side in the 
dingey, and walked up to have a look at the inn ; 
it is dark red brick, and very picturesque. Two 

s 2 
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bicyclists passed me in the little ferryboat — 
dreading, doubtless, the smallest splash from the 
ferryman's paddles on their shining and glinting 
bright work. The roads in this neighbourhood 
seem very good for bicycling, both as regards 
surface and gradients. I was informed by the 
ferryman here that I could sail up to Hull bridge, 
but not quite at low water ; however, I went no 
further up than the ferry. On the foUowing day 
I turned down to Burnham against a fresh 
E. wind, and anchoring, went ashore to prospect. 
If ever there was a curious little town, it's 
Burnham I It has one very wide street, which 
looks as if it had a very small amount of traffic. 
There is no railway nearer than Maldon, distant 
10 miles, and communication between the two 
places is carried on by means of a daily carrier. 
The trade of the town consists of oyster catching, 
and the fisheries are dotted about in the Crouch, 
and are marked by light perches stuck into the 
ground close together. The frontage of Burnham, 
seen from the river, presents a mass of funny 
little houses, all shapes, and angles, and nooks, 
and colors. A kind of wharf, buUt mostly of 
wood, runs almost the whole length of the town, 
and is used by the inhabitants as a general 
promenade. Another old C.Gr. vessel is planted 
on the ground at the extreme east end of all. 
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The anchorage off the town is good, in any water 
under 4 fathoms at L.W. springs. Do not, by- 
the-bye, anchor upon one of the oyster beds. 
Very good water is to be had from the town 
pump. 

We must not forget the craft used in the oyster 
fishing : there is a perfect fleet, and it is the 
prettiest sight to see. them all turning to wind- 
ward in a lump, for they are most yachtlike in 
appearance and are very heavily sparred, and for 
sea work would be much overdone both in spars 
and in saD. plan. But they want big sails for 
their river work sometimes, and they never go 
beyond the Bay Sand Beacon, which is about 
5 miles from the high water mouth of the 
Crouch, and marks the edge of the Bay Sand, an 
extensive flat on the north side of the river. 
The smacks are about 8 or 10 tons. They drift 
dovm stream, lying to, with mainsheet flattened 
in and foresheet aweather, dragging their nets 
along the bottom. Having drifted as far as they 
think proper, they clear the nets and turn up 
again against the tide, heave to once more, and 
repeat the former operation. They are all decked 
completely, and rigged as cutters. 

Another most remarkable craft I saw at 
Burnham reminds me of what I was mentioning 
at the beginning of this book, and that is a small 
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sized barge. I saw one ; the quaintest little 
affair — a regular Thames sailing barge With lee- 
boards and all — of 6 tons I I made inquiries 
about her, and was told she traded with shells, 
chalk, Ac, and was most successfdl. '^ You sh'd 
jest see her in a breeze, Sir I they battens her 
down and slashes her through it wunnerfle!" 
I was most interested in her, of course ; she 
looked like an overgrown model of her 50 ton 
sisters. They — the ordinary 50 ton barges — 
load with hay in little creeks here, there, and 
everywhere, in these rivers. All of a sudden, in 
twisting round some corner in one of the many 
narrow little places which abound here and 
intersect the land, you come upon a great barge 
which looks, while lying alongside of a little bit 
of a home-made wharf a few feet long, as if she 
never could have possibly got there by water, but 
must have grown or been built upon the spot. 

During the next following few days the 
weather I experienced was anything but what it 
ought to. have been at the end of May and the 
beginning of June. There was a hard E'ly wind 
blowing all the time, and I found that when I 
had a close-reefed mainsail breeze blowing right 
up the Crouch, with an ebb tide setting against 
it, there could be a pretty tidy sea running in 
the river. It was smash ! smash 1 all the time, 
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with a, delage of water clean over the boat with 
almost every sea ; the wettest H ailin g one conld 
aspire to. But if one river is too damp for the 
Coriuthian in these q^narters, all he has to do to 
get oat of it is to take another I I ran ap the 
Broomhill Biver on Jmie 1st, bat before pro- 
ceeding very far I discovered that there was n't 
much water in it, and stack on the mnd on a 
bank which does n't show dp in the chart, and 
shows up still less in reality. I was very 
soon left high and dry, and listed over to an 
alarming extent. There was only a very small 
supply of bread on board, and no batter (a par- 
tdcalar penchant of mine) whatever, and I 
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remained from little after noon till 8.40 p.m. 
in the most dolefnl situation ; it was next to 
impossible to sit in the cabin, but I built up a 
pile of cushions against the side of the boat and 
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did what I could to make myself comfortable, 
A most dismal afternoon, and cold as charity 
withaL Broomhill Biver isn't like the other 
two. However, next day I got up as far as 
Barton Hall^ a large Elizabethan house, but spoilt 
by a factory close alongside of it. Eetuming 
to Bumham, I found a letter from my passenger, 
announcing his intended coming next day. 

June 3rd. — He came, after having trained down 
to Maldon, driven in a kind of country 'bus to 
Southminster, and walked thence; and on the 
following day we started for Erith, this time 
leaving Potton Island on our port hand. We 
anchored in Havengore Creek, near the C. G. 
ship, at 12. 5 for water over the sand outside, and 
in an hour's time a barge coming in and singing 
out that there was five feet of water outside was 
the signal for our departure. With a fresh S.W, 
breeze we made a leg out over the Maplin, then 
fetched in to the Artillery Station; then two 
short boards, and we just lay along, with the 
wind increasing in force every minute, for South- 
end Pier Head. Southend Pier is a mile and 
a quarter and sixteen yards in length. The 
ebb began to make down against us, and it was 
slow work and wet work against the short sharp 
seas. Seeing it impossible to get farther up 
river we went into Hadleigh Bay (a most excellent 
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anchorage)^ a^id^ with as mnch wind as the boat 
could stagger under, with a single-reefed main- 
sail and tack triced up, small jib and mizen 
stowed, we dropped our anchor just inside the 
eastern extremity of Oanvey Island, in about 
4 feet at dead low water. 

5th. — It blew almost a gale. We screwed the 
*^ Viper " up to Benfleet under trysail, and left 
her on the mud, in charge of the old ferryman 
for a week ; and at the expiration of that time 
I took her up to her moorings at Erith, having 
altogether been much pleased with our little 
voyage of discovery. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

FBOM THE THAMES TO THE WIGHT — PREPARATIONS — MAIK- 
SAIL COAT AND ITS ODDITIES — HOLE HAVEN — SINGLE 
HANDED FROM BAMSGATE ^- " CALAIS-DOU VBBS " JOKE — 
INCIDENT IN FOLKESTONE HARBOUR— BYE — FAIR WIND 
AND A GOOD ftUN — FAREWELL TO THE READER. 

" Viper " ahoy ! old ship I yaa look as if you're 
bound somewhere I Where are you off to this 
time old man I eh ? round to the Wight as usual ? " 
quoth a Corinthian friend on the 16th August 
last — L e. of the Year of Grace 1882 — as he 
saw me hauling my little Berthon over the 
bank outside the Corinthian Yacht Club,, pre- 
paratory to filling her to the rail with a heap 
of baggage, with which I had just toiled down 
from London — the said baggage including a 
jointed spinnaker boom which I had patiently 
wrought myself in an invaluable workshop 
which I possess, and which being situated 
in the stables, above the horses heads, on th« 
other side of a genuine London Q-arden with one 
sorrowM lilac tree in it, and one circular bush 
exactly in the centre, is at home popularly known 
as " over the way 1" Ah I but what should I do 
witjiout that workshop — ^from the days of my 
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youth up : what models — half models— cut-out 
models — built models — sailing and steam — have 
been turned out thence I How I remember years 
ago, on every possible occasion, I used to lug 
down some boat or other to the Serpentine, or to 
the Bound Pond in Kensington Gardens : begin- 
ing with small ones about a foot long, and 
gradually coming up the scale till, my model 
having some 30 lbs. of lead on her keel, I was 
fain to charter a corner of the old boathouse down 
on the north side of the Serpentine to keep my 
* vessel in. And not content with that one, which 
was a cutter of 3 ft. 10 ins. long with great beam 
— drawing about 15 inches, and whose topmast 
towered 8 ft. 6 ins. into the air as she stood on 
the ground — lo I I fell to and cut out a solid hull 
for a steamer 5 ft. 3 ins. in length. That steamer 
took me a year-and-a-half to complete ; and she 
had the honor of steaming up and down one of 
the pieces of water in the Horticultural Society's 
Gardens on one solitary occasion, but never again. 
With 12 lbs. of steam she went very well, and 
looked most natural with her little bow wave and 
curling wake astern, but she was too heavy and 
too cumbersome to take about, and, therefore, 
though her engine has hummed away by the hour 
on shore, yet her trial trip on water was her last. 
She is coppered in strips (it took an awful long 
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time to pnt on), and her screw is 3-bladed and 
5 inches in diameter. I have never had more 
than 17 lbs. steam in her boiler as it is not very 
stout ; it might give out with more pressure, aad 
that would be awkward. 

" ^'Bound to the Wight as usual ?' WeD 1 I 
believe I am; but I'm not there yet you see. 
Look here a moment at this spinnaker boom of 
mine that I've made — ^what do you think of 
that, eh ! 15 feet 6 inches long, and cuts in half 
at the joint you see, and stows away like a couple 
of cigars — just an 18 inch bit of brass tube in 
the middle you see ? A spot of grease and the 
two pieces are shipped and unshipped in a second I 
Don't think it can fail to answer, can it ? Give 
me a hand with some of these blessed things, 
there's a good feller: be awftdly careful with 
that black bag with straps on it, it 's got three 
new lamps in itn-neatest things you ever saw — 
they burn parraffin vnthout a chinmey — got them 
in the Minories — ^new side lights they are: 
the other one's only a cabin lamp stuck on 
gimbals and is more ordinary ; don't you smash 
'em mind whatever you do I Thunder ! Hang 
that gun !" As the huge piece of ordnance which 
is duly fired at the sunset hour in front of the 
Club House belched forth its gunpowder gas and 
brown paper wad about three yards from my (best) 
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ear, nearly making me drop my pipe. "They 
might have had their sunset a minute or two 
later, I do think/* 

I went on board the " Viper " finally at about 
half-past ten, the night being about as pitch 
dark as it could possibly be, and I very nearly 
fell off the causeway into the mud« It was 
fortunately very smooth or I never should have 
got into the dingey. 

AugiLst 17th. — "Ha! ^Viper's' one year old 
to-day 1 " was my first thought on waking in the 
morning; then, looking round, my next in- 
spiration was, "and doesn't look a bit the worse 
for it anywhere !" 

"'Viper' ahoyl" came from the shore. I 
looked that way, and there was old Pen on the 
causeway. I wave my arm — or rather, throw it 
up in the peculiar way which means "All right ! " 
amongst seafaring people — ^place the grommet 
strop that I am in the middle of working, 
carefully down on the thwart in the well, so as 
not to lose its kinks, and the next minute I am 
pulling off to fetch our friend. "Thought I'd 
catch you before you started," said he : " How 
long '11 it be before you get away — much to do ?" 
"Well! I don't know — there are a few tins of 
grub to be stowed, and two eyes to be screwed 
into the masthead for that spinnaker ; and 
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I've got to go down to the saflmaker's next 
McWhirter's to get the sail itself — ^it's gone to 
have six inches taken off the luff — ^tack of conrse 
— ^as it was a bit too long before, and wouldn't 
sit properly ; and I'm just in the middle of a 
grommet for a block strop, which ought to be 
covered with canvas ; and the dingey wants a 
new painter; and the new mainsail coat has 
taken it into its head to "sweat," or do something 
fuAny which I can't make out quite — it's down 
by the shed, stretched out on the palings to dry. 
The old one is done for, and I made a new one 
the other day myself; I gave the thing two coats 
of boiled oil, and it dried all right apparently ; 
then I brought it down here with me yesterday, 
and found it had from some unaccountable reason 
got wet again ; it's rather odd, I must say ; you 
have a look at it presently, arid see if you can 
make it out anyhow ; for I certainly never saw 
anything like it before. There are just those few 
things, and that's about the lot, I think ; but I 
shan't go till to-morrow. * Sheila' is bound 
down at 4.30 to-morrow morning, and we might, 
I dare say, go in company; but she's going 
round the Essex coast somewhere — Harwich, 
I think, but I'm not quite certain. Jump in." 

That evening we piously arranged to wake at 
4.30 next morning^ but as 1 a.m. saw the 
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"Viper's" crew wide awake and talking with 
much laughter, 4.3Q a.m. saw them both soundly 
sleeping in their blankets. Shocking 1 shocking! 
"How can you do such things and keep your 
fame ! " 01 " Viper's " crew 1 

IStlu — ^Not till 3.45 p.m. could we make a 
start ; a little before high water. As for 
" Sheila " — she v^s miles away most likely, and 
we felt in a decided " cow's tail " position with 
regard to her. We did not do much at first with 
a light S.S.W. wind till the tide turned, but 
then we very soon made progress, passing in 
Long Reach an Italian man-of-war named " Citi6 
di Napoli," built apparently of wood, and lying 
at her anchor half-way down the Reach. The 
tide took us down to Hole Haven very comfortably, 
but just as we were off it— coming out of the 
little cabin to look round, I instantly shouted, 
"Luff I luff I you'll be ashore 1" No sooner 
were the words out of my mouth than the boat 
touched — scraped for one moment, and then 
stuck fast! Annoying! — ^and the tide hadn't 
done I On the spit which picks up — I was going 
to say five out of every six small yachts which go 
into Hole Haven — ^but I may be exaggerating ; 
certainly it is the commonest thing to see one 
high and dry upon it anyhow. It is not marked 
by booms, or anything whatever, as it ought to 
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be ; and a few yards too far one way will just 
catch yon, and there you are I brought up all 
standing^ and not 100 yards from where you 
would be if you could ; nothing could be more 
aggravating. My helmsman on this occasion 
must have been nodding I 

We shored the boat up as usual when on hard 
ground, with our stout little friend the trysail 
gaff. Then just as the water fell to the top of 
bur keel, three big steamers chose to rush past^ 
making a united swell which came tumbling in 
and burst right under our bilge, driving our 
shores (we had added the two oars to the trysail 
gaff as a further protection) a foot into the sand. 
Luckily the boat was strong^ and luckily no 
more steamers passed near enough to make such 
a swell again, or I fear that damage would have 
accrued to us. We floated at 11 p.m., atid ran in 
under foresail, and anchored off Mr. Beckwith's 

Inn. 

19^^. — We ran down to Southend, where I put 
Pen ashore, and a friend of mine took his place 
for a sail down to Eamsgate. While getting a 
few things together in view of a few days' absence, 
he put his little daughter on board the "Viper;" 
a nice, bright faced, sunny haired child of about 
7 years old, and she and I had a little cruise 
together for an hour or so ; and to hear the 
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remarks that my small passenger made on my 
various belongings, as she sat upon a cork 
cushion in the cabin, and looked around in 
delighted amazement at '* real knives and forks ! 
and a doch^'^ &c., &c. I was the funniest thing. 
It was the first time she had ever been in any 
kind of boat in her life. She honored me by 
partaking of lunch on board — ^a rather remarkable 
one it must be confessed — for out of all my varied 
stores she chose some stewing prunes, and bread 
and honey, and water. As to what she was to 
have to drink, I was fairly puzzled. I didn't 
suppose she'd care for Bass — ^nor even sherry; 
coffee, cocoa and tea she said she eschewed ; lime 
juice was sour and unpleasant, and she finally 
preferred plain water. My experience of small 
young lady passengers of 7 years of age is Umited. 
But she looked charming as she sat and ate her 
prunes and honey, clad in correct blue worsted 
cap and blue pleated serge dress, and shoes and 
stockings sopping wet — ^having, she informed me, 
^^ been paddling aU the morning, with her shoes 
and stockings cm." 

Eventually she was carried off home by her 
mamma, and I started, " bound down," with my 
friend, and shaped our course for Warden Point, 
with our spinnaker set on the bowsprit as balloon 
jib at first, but as a light rain squall passed over 

T 
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US I had to hand the large sail and substitute a 
small one for it, and also reef the mainsail, though 
it was nothing much. We followed a topsail 
barge through Ham Gat — the cut inside the 
Columbine — ^passing close by the red buoy 
marking it. Hauled our wind and went into the 
E. Swale, anchoring off the C.G. at Shellness 
Point at 7 p.m. Heavy, thundery looking 
weather all day, with showers. 

20tL Under way at 7 a.m. Warm and bright 
with pretty little breeze dead aft. Boomed out 
our spinnaker. Off Reculvers at 10 a.m. and 
Margate 12. 10 noon. Handed spinnaker to 
round Long Nose buoy, and then with a S.W. 
wind, fresh, we had a tedious beat to Ramsgate 
from Broadstairs with a racing lee going tide and 
yeasty jumble going on, so that we got a good 
dusting, and my passenger's internal economy 
was, I grieve to say, most decidedly upset by the 
motion of the boat — quite a new experience for 
the " Viper " : however, no sooner had we been 
five minutes in the smooth water of the W. Gully 
in Eamsgate Harbour than my said passenger 
evinced the greatest possible anxiety for tea time, 
and from that favourable omen I concluded that 
no Doctor's bills were in the question, and that 
Richard would very soon be himself again. 
Note : when luffing up into the W. Gully make 
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allowance for a kind of back draught of wind, . 
(the true wind being S.W. or W.) under the pier 
from the East, If you have all your sails set, 
you, though anticipating the loss of the boat's 
way through the water by being head to the true 
wind, will find that you slip out of the true wind 
and get into this back draught : it comes right 
aft — ^fills your sails, and is apt to send you into 
the W. pier with considerably more force than 
you expected. 

2\8t, — I was left single-handed on board, my 
friend having departed by the 8.25 train for 
Sheerness, thence to cross to Southend by an 
indefinite excursion steamer which he hoped he 
would find; I heard afterwards that he did. In the 
afternoon I sailed into the dock and found several 
friendly yachts already there. Varnished topsides. 

22wrf. — In' dock. Strong breeze. 

23rrf. — Moderate gale (according to the harbour 
scale) force 7. Glass down to 29.5, and all of us 
small fry had a variety of ropes out in different 
directions, and dingeys were all made fast head 
and stern. The boats belonging to the harbour 
boatmen in the outer harbour had a perfect jubilee 
together, and danced like mad all day while the 
water was over the banks. There were 26 yachts 
in the dock this day, and for several subsequent 
days — a greater number than I have ever known. 

T 2 
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It blew and raioed daily till September 4th, and 
I had my tent stretched over the gafiF and boom, 
and, having little else to do thaa clean things 
below, I pitched into the kettle and saucepan 
with brick-duBt aud oil and a patent kind of mnd 
which I had been lured into purchasing by a 
wily ironmonger, and polished them till I could 



see to shave in the lid of the sancepan nearly, and 
till both articles of cookery became, literally, quite 
" ornaments for my fire-stove ! " The 100-ton 
cutter, " Formosa " lay in the E. Gnlly. With the 
exception of one day bad weather continued till — 
September itk. — When at 4 a.m., in the finit 
grey of early dawn, I rowed out of the dock in a 
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calm, and went into the W. Gully to wait there 
for the W. going tide outside. At 10.30 a.m. I 
tried to get out but couldn't pass a tier of luggers 
which all lay abreast of one another in the GruUy, 
hard and fast aground, and completely blocking 
it up. I was, therefore, obliged to wait till 11.45, 
when I made a fair start. Arrived off Deal at 
1.24 p.m., dead run with light wind. Anchored 
in Dover Bay ?,t 5.20 p.m. A tedious sail wi£h 
light wind, the only thing worth noticing being 
that I saw the French coast so plainly that for 
some time I fancied it must be a bit of the 
Goodwins heaped up by the late strong winds. 
When off the S. Foreland of course I saw that 
it was the French coast, and could make out the 
shape of the cliffs easily ; and, moreover, I had 
its bearings, and was myself past the most 
southerly part of the Sands, viz., the South 
Calliper or South Spit. But while I was near 
Ramsgate, with the Sand actually between me and 
the other side, I was for a long while in doubt. 

5th. — In the middle of the night, at 1.30 a.m., 
I was aroused from my slumbers by a bumping 
and a voice. I looked out from my cabin, and, 
by the light of my riding lamp, descried some 
eccentric individual in a gigantic roving boat 
along-side. " What now ?" quoth I. " Goin' to 
stop there ?" inquired the nocturnal one. " Stop 
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here I of course I am — doesn't look as if I were 
going to move away much, does it ?" " ' Calais- 
Douvres' 's a comin' in" (" Calais-Donvres " had 
been anchored that evening somewhere half-way 
towards the S. Foreland, and as far as I could 
make oat was there still). " Oh I ' Calais- 
Douvree ' 's coming in is she I well, and sappose 
she is ! I'm not in her way, am I P" (satirically) 
"and my riding light's as good as anybody's — 



I suppose she conld see that, if she wanted to* 
Ton don't want me to shift, do you?" "Na" 
" Then what on earth are you coming waking me 
up and bothering at this time for? I'm not 
going to shift if she does come in ; I couldn't be 
in a more out of the way berth." With muffled 
feelings I went below, after informing the 
niiknown that it was far from my intention to 
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converse at that hour ; but he bumped with his 
oar against the " Viper's " varnish again, till I 
finally rashed out from my attempted slumbers 
and execrated him, and he went. "Calais- 
Douvres" never came in at all, and I suppose 
that man must have felt lonesome. 

i turned out at 5 o'clock. Wind round to the 
S.W. but glass high and steady. Two or three 
yachts came out of the harbour a few minutes 
later and anchored, and one small steamer steamed 
about for an hour and then anchored — odd 1 It 
was H.W. at Dover at 3,50 a.nL, therefore the 
western stream would begin to run at 8 o'clock, 
and at that time I got under way and had a dead 
peg, with some sea off Folkestone, as far as the 
other side of Hythe, about 4 miles from the land. 
The boat tumbled about, and it was most excellent 
exercise steering. I saw that I should barely get 
to Dungeness by 3 p.m., and even supposing I 
did, there would be too much sea to let me think 
of running into Eye Harbour : all things con- 
sidered therefore, as I didn't want to remain out 
all night, Dungeness being still out of sight, I 
bore up and ran back to Folkestone, As I entered 
that small and dirty port a man rushed down 
over the deck of a steamer which lay alongside 
the Company's Wharf, over three fishing luggers 
and leaped on-board of " Viper." I didn't want 
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him, and told him so in plain wordS; but added, 
" take the end of my rope, and give me a tow up 
against the wind as far as there." (Pointing to 
a certain place down the wharf as I spoke). 
" You're no good on board, and only in the way 
— ^will you be so good as to go back to where you 
came from I" Vouchsafing no reply he seized an 
oar (I had run my sails down) and began to try 
and row the "Viper" against the wind. Knowing 
well that he couldn't do it, I stood on the deck 
by the mast and watched him. I repeated once, 
" You are aware that I told you not to come into 
the boat — ^kindly keep it in your mind 1 " His 
face, in its gradual change of expression, was as 
good as a play ; " Viper " looked light and buoyant 
on the water, and doubtless she would very easily 
be pulled through it — that was evidently his first 
thought. He pushed with all his might, and 
knocked his knuckles against the hatch. I looked 
on and smiled. The boat remained stationary. 
" How much good are you doing, eh ? " I asked, 
chuckling on the deck, the while. " Do n't you 
think you would have done more good if you had 
stopped on shore ? You do n't imagine you can 
row this boat against this wind, do you, across 
the harbour? If I'd been by myself, and you 
out of the way, she'd have been there before now, 
I can assure you! Ship your blessed oar and 
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stand on one side I" I ran up the mainsail, 
made fast both halyards together on one cleat- 
then the foresail, and taking the tiller, in two 
little boards of a few yards each, laid the boat 
alongside of the wharf that the invader had been 
striving so fruitlessly to gain, in less than three 
minutes. I fixedly refused to present him with 
a farthing, as he had done exactly what I had 
forbidden — ^and the boat was my own territory. 
Then ensued an altercation of course. I was 
obliged to say at length : "If you don't leave my 
boat's deck I shall be obliged to lock up the 
cabin and fetch the harbour master, who is an 
old acquaintance (and a most civil and obliging 
one) of mine, and he shall decide the question." 
This idea settled the matter, and amid much 
grumbling and disagreeableness the injured one 
climbed up the ladder and disappeared. I had a 
florin ready for him, had he done as I requested, 
and given me a tow for the short distance, 
whatever it was — ^it certainly was not 50 yards. 
I felt relieved after he'd gone, but seeing various 
smuts and blacks alight on the deck and sails 
(which were all sopping wet), after 5 minutes' 
consideration I came to the conclusion, " This is 
awful ! I carUt stand this ! I shall go back to 
Dover." And I did, in disgust. What a filthy 
state the boat would have been in, in the course 
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of a few hours if I hadn't 1 I slipped my head- 
ikst, sprung her round with the other rope, and 
by 6 p.m. I was in'the middle of a tremendous 
dinner — the first food, barring a biscuit, since 
breakfast. I went straight into the Dock, where 
my satisfaction at things in general was marred 
only by the reflection that I'd had a tremendous 
day's smashing about, and hadn't advanced a 
yard towards my destination. Next day I 
remained in dock and did a few repairs, and in 
the evening provisioned. I take a supply of 
tinned things which last the Whole cruise, but 
get fresh meat, bread, butter, beer, Ac, as often 
as possible. One hundredweight of tins lasted 
me on this cruise for the 11 weeks I was out. 

7tL — I turned out at 4.45. Strong E'ly wind 
blowing, and a very nasty looking sea off the 
Admiralty Pier head. I sailed out to have a 
look at it, and didn't like it, while the tide was 
making to the eastward. To see a large schooner 
yacht pitch and roll while she was being towed 
into the harbour by a tug was a caution to small 
ones like me ; nevertheless I went out into the 
bay to see how matte's were, but being anything 
but charmed therewith, I came back again and 
flew into the harbour, where I waited for the tide 
to turn, and made fast alongside of the new 
100-ton steam yacht " Alice." 
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At 10.25 the western tide was going, so I went 
with it, though a lump of a sea was still running 
outside. But the little "Viper" ran well, and 
I didn't wish to miss an E'ly wind which 
mightn't come again to favour me for months. 
I ran to Folkestone in 1 hour and 10 minutes ; 
then shaped my course for Dungeness by 
compass — S.W. by W. Arrived off the Ness at 
1.55 p.m., passing a fine barque, turning to 
windward inshore, who smothered me with her 
quarter sea — ^piling it up in shapeless heaps 
against the true waves as I passed about 80 yards 
astern of her. I was not sorry to get round into 
the West Roads in smooth water, where there 
were about 30 fishing boats and pilot cutters — 
3 of the latter I think — all lying snug under the 
lee of the low-lying land. But I had a very 
grand run down I must say, and the buoyant 
little "Viper" behaved well — the sea was too 
big for her to get wet in while running, and her 
deck was dry nearly all the time — omitting the 
barque episode. At 3 p.m. I anchored off Rye 
Harbour, and at 7.30 went in ; making fast to a 
large smack with enormous beam, but not going 
on shore. The Coastguard came off and recog- 
nized the boat, and sat in the cabin for ah hour 
or more to have a chat, and a pipe, and a glass 
of "hot with." In the night I was aroused by 
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the above-mentioned smack gromiding and listing 
over towards me. What a lot of looking after 
a boat does want to be sure I Just when I was 
entering the harbour, by-the-bye, there was 
some species of ketch moored with four ropes in 
the very middle of the already fej too narrow 
channel. I had to go under her stern, as there 
was n't room ahead of her, and just after I had 
cleared her and was in the very act of lufling to 
get close to the east side, I grounded and 
remained a fixture on the shingle. After running 
my sails down and heaving out the anchor as far 
as I could, I hauled in the chain till it came taut, 
and soon floated again, and swung to the tide, 
which was still running in when I entered, 
though there was n't much more of it left. Then 
I had to swing back again so as to head in the 
right direction, which was n't easy in a channel 
of a few yards in width. All owing to that 
ketch ! Distance run to-day was 28 miles. 

8th. — Left Eye Harbour with fair wind, and 
not so much of it by a long way, at 8. 30 a.m. ; 
off Hastings at 10.55 — ^wind light, therefore I set 
spinnaker, a nasty awkward sail to set single- 
handed ; and when set, if the whole crew chanced 
to fall overboard what would become of him 1 for 
the " Viper " will career away down the wind by 
herself and want no steering, to speak of, by the 
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hoar together. The subject is too dismal to 
ponder upon — ^let U9 leave it for Philosophers I 

Off Beachy Head at 2' p.m. Chain Pier at 
6. 10, and then anchored off Shoreham Harbour 
at 8.30 on the west side of the entrance. The 
tide was running out, and the wind now being 
somewhat off the land, I couldn't get inside and 
had to remain where I was. Boiled abominably. 
Distance run 43^ miles. 

9^/4. — ^After a snooze of one hour — ^much inter- 
fered with by the snoozer^s being rolled first one 
side against the stove, and then |3ack again (he 
couldn't go far this way though) against the 
Berthon boat, which handy little walnut shell 
wa>s, as usual on a voyage, folded up and stowed 
along the cabin floor on the starboard side — 
despairing of getting any real sleep while the 
boat kept moving in such an insane fashion, I 
arose at 2. 30 a.m. and breakfasted — ^making a 
very substantial meal too I At 4. 15 I left my 
anchorage, trying my new side lights for the first 
time as an open air experiment for about half-an- 
hour, when it grew light and I put them out. 
They are good little lamps, burning— as I have 
said before — ^parraffin without a chimney of any 
sort. The burners are peculiar, and are what are 
known as "wedge-shaped burners ;" they require 
no trimming till every drain of parraffin has 
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been consnnied, and this is of the greatest ad- 
vantage. The light is much more powerful — ^and 
whiter — ^than that given by a wick of the same 
width, burning colza. The wicks are f inch. 

I was off Littlehampton by 7.20, Selsea Bill 
by 9.45, with spinnaker boomed out and a fine 
breeze to fill it, and every -now and then make it 
rear up as if about to take wing and soar sky- 
ward. Off Southsea Castle at 12.15 noon — 
38^ miles in 8 hours. A more lovely day could 
not be imagined; the sun shone, the sky was 
cloudless, and the sea looked crisp and green as 




I slipped along its surface, as steady as a church. 
From Southsea Castle I edged over to the Island 
side. Off Cowes at 2.15 p.m., then, when close 
to Lepe Middle Buoy, I lost some of my breeze 
and progressed but slowly along the edge of the 
mud. Handing my useful little mast-head spin- 
naker, I hauled my wind past Jack in the Basket, 
and anchored off Inman's yard at Lymington at 
6 p.m. ; a good day's run for a little boat — 
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60^ miles in 14^ hours. A 14 j^ hours spell at 
the tiller is something, . moreover ; which, with 
12 hours the day before, made 26 J hours out of 
the preceding 33^. And it was curious to think 
that it was only yesterday that I left Rye — now 
104^ miles away — ^with but a big canoe under 
me. I slept well that night I can lissure you. 

And now, my Friendly Reader, my anchor 
is ready to let go, and I must say to you 
'Farewell!' Though I cruised in the Solent in 
the little " Viper " till the last day of October, 
when the nights grew frosty and sea fogs spread 
a kind of blanket over the Solent now and again, 
yet I will here leave my scribbling, as where we 

went together is now all old familiar ground to 

• 

us, and it would be striving, I fear, after the 
impossible were I to attempt to interest you for 
a second time on paper with our old friends 
Wootton Creek, and the Medina, and all the 
others ; though if you ever chance to come across 
the " Viper " herself down amongst her haunts, 
hesitate not to come on board at once, and look 
at her and her crew, your only, and more than 
sufficient, passport being that you have read her 
Log. 

And, in reading her Log, or those of her pre- 
decessors, don't forget that it is only'* a Log' 
that is before you, written simply as I have 
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followed the pencil pageB of the Bait-stained and 
blarred original, and with no regard to mncli 
more than to merely set forth trntifnl and any- 
thing bat ex^gerated Dotea of a few of my 
Craisee — mostly in ' big Canoes,' as yon see — ^in 
Home Waters. Where my simple Dairative fidls 
short of the mark I hope may induce some other 
to sit down in the winter evenings and write 
another and a better acconnt of such cmisea as 
be may have tmdertAken than mine is of mine. 
It is a book without a plot, and he can't go 
wrong anyhow, and if the ships he writes abonb 
are not too big, he may begin with the firm 
knowledge that he wiU have, most assoredly, one 
interested reader in the owner of the small craft, 
in which I hope I may say, the reader has had a 
few pleasant cmises by his fireside. 



